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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



There are few educated men in this country who 
have not heard or read something of Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte, and probably formed some indefinite notion 
of him as a philosopher, pantheist, or patriot His 
translated works have diffused, almost universally, 
some impression of him as a bold speculator, and a 
man of intense power of abstract thought; but at the 
same time as one possessed of a stoical moral nature, 
and practical self-devotion to high purposes, such as 
we find few in any age or country. Many who open 
the title-page of the present work will no doubt bfe 
ready to say, ** Johann Gottlieb Fichte I know and 
appreciate ; but who is Immanuel Hermann Fichte ? " 
This is the very inquiry I want to raise, and the very 
question I design forthwith to answer. 

Immanuel Hermann is the only son of Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte, bom in the year 1797, just at the 
time when his father was excogitating those startling 
speculations at Jena, which took the philosophical 
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viii translator's preface. 

mind of Europe 'by surprise, and seemed to promise 
at first to lay the top-stone upon the massive super- 
structure of the Kantian system. Those who have 
read the life, which the filial piety of the son has 
since dedicated to the memory of such a father, will 
not be at a loss to understand the influences under 
which his intellect was taught to expand, and the 
moral vigour which was infused into him from the 
time when his cradle rocked in the very room which 
gave birth to the " Wissensckaftslehre.^ 

Fichte, while giving his son a deciiied bent towards 
philosophical thinking, provided for him a sound phi- 
lological education at Berlin, where he had the ad- 
vantage, at the same time, of listening to the almost 
inspired eloquence of Schleiermacher. The rising 
star of philosophy after Fichte's death (1814) was 
Hegel; for Schelling^s philosophy of nature had 
already begun to lose its novelty, and to become 
trite (as such systems usually do) in the hands of his 
followers. To Hegel, therefore, the youiig Hermajin 
repsdred. But the mind which had. been first drawn 
forth under the tutorship of so intensely practical and 
earnest a spirit as Fichte's ; and the ear which had 
since listened to the ezdting and soul-stining speech 
of Schleiermacher could find little pleasure and little 
sympathy in the dry abstractions of Hegelianism. 
Accordingly the youthful philosopher abandoned the 
pathway of philosophy, and fell back upon his 
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scholarship. Both in Saarbriicken and in Diisseldorf 
he followed the profession of a public teacher with 
credit and success. 

But time rolled on, the leaven of philosophy began 
once more to ferment, and the scattered opinions of 
the age to mould themselves into a new form, at least 
in his individual mind and consciousness. In 1832 
he published a work, entitled "Ueber Gegensatz 
Wendepunct und Ziel heutiger Philosophie," in which 
he took a critical view of all the diflferent systems 
then in vogue, and passed a very free and somewhat 
acute judgment upon them. This was followed in 
the next year by a psychological sketch of the intel- 
lectual nature of man, entitled, ^^ Das Erkennen als 
Selbsterkennen ;'' and in the year 1836 a third part 
upon Ontology was added. These works, connected 
as they were with a name already become classical in 
the history of philosophy, procured him the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Bonn ; from which place he removed to Tiibingen in 
the year 1842. 

Whilst holding the former of these professorships 
it was the fortune of the present writer to make his 
acquaintance, to hear him discoiu^e daily in bis lecture 
roomj and to visit him in his domestic circle. The 
whole personality he exhibited was by no means that 
of a recluse, wrapped up in lofty and nebulous 
abstractions ; nor that of a philosopher by profession. 
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whose business it was to make a plain matter difficult 
to the uninitiated : it was rather the aspect of a man 
who had to do with the great realities of human life, 
and to expound them to the ordinary intellect of 
mankind. To a remarkably clear method of expres- 
sion and exposition, he added the great charm of a 
constant appeal to facts, never appearing to venture 
on the wings of pure thought beyond the point where 
the facts themselves could be seen, like solid ground, 
spreading themselves underneath. This advantage 
of course I could well appreciate ; but it is needless 
to say that I then possessed, beyond such immediate 
appreciation, little idea of the point to which he was 
tending; at a time especially when the Hegelian 
philosophy was still enjoying full credit through 
most of the universities of Germany. 

The philosophic tendencies, however, which he was 
at that period initiating, have since become suffi- 
ciently plain and palpable. They are contained in a 
series of works on speculative theology, ethics, and 
psychology, which have appeared at pretty regular 
intervals, from the year 1847 to the present date, and 
of which the crowning one, that is to complete the 
whole psychological system, is still in preparation. I 
need only say, at present, that in these works, which 
are partly historical and critical, and partly systematic 
and constructive, he has completely broken with the 
abstract a priori tendencies which for a long time had 
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ruled the mind of his country ; that he has carried 
on an uncompromising warfare against the whole 
pantheistic system of thought as developed in various 
ways, from Spinoza downwards ; and that he has shown 
the nonentity of all science which is not based upon 
facts that appeal directly to human experience. Since 
about the year 1840 Fichte has also been the prin- 
cipal editor of a philosophical journal (" Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie und speculative Theologie "), which has 
ably represented his point of view, and which, singu- 
larly, is the only one which survived the revolution of 
1848, and has continued to flourish down to the 
present day. 

On these grounds, besides others which will appear 
by and by, I reckon that Immanuel Hermann Fichte 
may be regarded as a man of mark, not yet certainly 
las noteworthy as his father, but still likely at last to 
stand side by side with him in the intellectual his- 
toiy of his country. Both his own merits as a 
thinker, and the recollection of what I am myself 
indebted to him, have given birth to the desire to 
make him somewhat better known in this country. 
The work which perhaps would represent him the 
most Ceivourably in England is his ** Critical History 
ai Ethical Philosophy.'' The extended nature of that 
work, however,' was alone quite suflBcient to re- 
press any wish I might have felt to present it in an 
Kngliah form, at least so long as my own practical 
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fiuties should remain as continuous, and my literary 
leisure as small as they are at the present time. 
Happening, however, a short time ago to be looking 
over some of the more recent German publications, I 
took up a little work entitled, *^Zur Seelenfrage, 
eine philosophische Confession," which I then learned 
for the first time had just come from Fichte's own 
pen. The brevity of the treatise was the first thing 
which struck my attention ; but on carefully perusing 
it I found that it contained an excellent summary of 
his own psychological views, placed in contrast with 
other systems, besides a number of deductions show- 
ing the bearing of his philosophy upon some of the 
most important psychical, ethical, and religious ques- 
tions. I determined, therefore, to sit down and 
translate it ; and will now explain, with the reader's 
permission, the more special reasons by which I was 
induced to do so. - 

I. I thought that this little work would be inter- 
esting, as throwing some light upon the singular 
development of modem German speculation, and the 
^point to which it is now tending. There is, I think, 
no doubt whatever that the intellectual history of 
Germany, from the time of Kant down to the revolu- 
tion of 1848, presents the most remarkable combi- 
nation of philosophic thinking, which has ever existed 
in any one given era of the world ; not even excluding 
the intellectual history of Crreeoe from the time of 
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Socrates down to the death of Aristotle. Beginning, 
with becoming modesty, in the criticism of the 
powers of the human intellect, it gradually assumed 
a loftier tone, drew one province of truth after 
another into the vortex of a priori reasoning, brought 
the doctrines of psychology, ethics, theology, natural 
philosophy, art, and even history itself into the chain 
of its deductions, and threatened to change the whole 
surface at once of human knowledge and of human 
faith. That human knowledge should pass through 
such a crucible and come out unchanged could not 
be expected. There is always in every age a certain 
amount of dross mixed up with the pure gold of truth 
and reason, which is sure to be consumed when any 
severe critical process sets in. Grerman philosophy, 
during the period we have designated, has doubtless 
performed such a destructive task. It has cast down 
many idols, separated many compounds, divaricated 
the matter and the form in almost every region of 
mental research, and thrown us all back once more 
upon first principles. But in the midst of this, its 
victorious career, it is arrested by an actual revolu- 
tion, I mean the revolution of 1848 ; one in which 
men could no longer consent to be the sport of 
mere abstractions, but in which a strong contest set 
in of human passions, interests, hopes, and wishes; and 
now behold the fine webs of reasoning, the confident 
deductions of logic, and the demonstrations of what 
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.must be the future of humeHi thought and human 

history, break asunder like threads of gossamer, 

utterly powerless when once brought into collision 

with human life and human nature in their stern 

ality. 

The purely abstract philosophy of Germany may be 
said to have been brought to a practical termination in 
the national movements of that stirring era; and now 
we look round once more after this overthrow, and 
find the old millennial questions of human interest and 
the massive problems of the human reason standing 
much where they ever have stood, like rocks with 
only a little of the forest cleared away from the sides, 
and showing but few additional fissures to admit the 
fionlight into their deep and unknown recesses. 
/ Now in the works of Ficht« we have embodied 
^ well nigh the whole course of Oerman speculation, 
from its first rise and dissemination to its present 
actual result. We see a mind nursed up from 
infancy in the atmosphere of abstract investigations, 
pasmng through all the logical processes which the 
acutest analysts and system-makers could supply, 
proceeding bom the cradle of subjective idealism 
to the objective philosophy of Schelling, gathering up 
in its way all that the dialectics of Hegel had to 
proffer, pronouncing its slow and steady judgment 
upon ihem all, and emerging at last into the world 
of experience^ as that alone on which the lever of 
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science can be plax;ed so as to produce any abiding 
effect. Metaphysics we see (through his experience) 
must return after all to the form of psychology ; and 
psychology must link itself to the rest of the natural 
sciences. Borrowing from them all the light they 
can supply^ it may at last avail to carry us a little 
further into the secret workings of human nature and 
the himian souL All this will be seen however better 
than I can express it in the little work now laid 
before the public in an English dress. 
^ II* A second reason for selecting this little work 
for translation was^ that I thought it might conduce 
generally to the interests of psychology. Psycho- 
logical efforts in this country have almost all pro- 
ceeded upon one of two principles. First, there is 
the old dualistic principle, which regards the soul and 
thebody as two distinct essences, each having its own 
peculiar attributes, formed and developed by wholly 
different agencies, and adapted to each other for a 
time by some intelligent power distinct from and 
superior to both. This has been the ordinary view of 
the Scottish school of mental philosophy, and may be 
regarded also as having been for some time past the 
most current popular notion on the subject in our 
own country generally. 

- The very ansatis£EUStoxy nature of this theory has 
long become apparent to investigators, particularly to 
those who have regarded mental phenomena mainly 
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from a physiological point of view* The close con- 
nexion between the mind and body, and their mutual 
actions and reactions on each other, all point by the 
most indisputable proofs to a far more intimate and 
essential unity than the above theory supposes. Ac- 
cordingly, an opposite tendency has for some time 
past set in strongly amongst the less metaphysical 
class of mental analysts, the tendency namely to 
regard all mental phenomena as strictly dependent 
upon physical conditions, and to set aside the ques- 
tion, as to the separate essence of the mind, as an 
inquiry wholly futile and transcendental 

The consequence of this state of things has been, 
that psychology has tended to become either trite 
and dull on the one side, or virtually materialistic on 
the other. 

The dualistic hypothesis has become trite and 
dull, just because it explains nothing fully, adapts 
itself to none of the new phenomena which arise 
in the course of physiological studies, but having 
laid down a formal list of faculties leaves all the 
real difficulties of the question untouched and the 
real problems unsolved. The opposite and materialistic 
hypothesis, accordingly, has gained an amount of 
credit which is not reaUy its due, just because in 
proportion to the impotence of the old doctrine, its 
peculiar claims have appeared so much the more- 
sdentific and imposing. It has thus managed to 
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come forward as the only theory which really grapples 
^vith the phenomena of the case, and the only one 
which can vindicate for itself any scientific value. I 
need only to mention the phrenologists, the school 
of James Mill, most of the writers on cerebral physi- 
ology, and the more recent efforts at elaborating a 
complete system of psychology such as those which 
are contained in the voluminous expositions of Alex- 
ander Bain, and the hx more acute and compre- 
hensive analyses of Herbert Spencer, to show how 
wide are the ramifications of this schooL All these 
writers, though not professing materialism, yet regard 
mental phenomena as so necessarily and essentiaUy 
springing out of physical conditions, that very little 
room is left to insinuate between them even the least 
savour of spiritualism, however indistinct and hypo- 
thetical. 

I have already shown in a former work*, that we 
are by no means shut up to the alternative which 
these two systems present^ that we may hold the 
separate ezistenoe of the mind and the body, and yet 
regard the former as perfectly pervading the latter, 
nay, as being the formative principle by which it is 
constructed, and adapted to our nature and use. 
In the same way it has been shown, in reference 
to the origin of our ideas, that we are not obliged 
to adopt either the theory of imuUe ideas, or the 

I of PqrcholQQT. 
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j^wcely experience hypothesis, but that we may regard 
the mind as endowed with primordial instincts and 
tendencies, which devdope into faculties by the re- 
gular process of growth in connexion with the outer 
world. 

We regard it as a matter of no small importance 
that the whole method of psychological study should 
be raised above the level of the old alternative, to 
which I have just referred. So long as this continues 
to exist, we may safely predicate that no real progress 
will be made, but simply an antagonism developed, 
that spends itself wholly in mutual resistance. Here, 
then, I thought the present treatise might prove of 
some service. Fichte is a most uncompromising 
opponent of mere materialism. But instead of build- 
ing his spiritualistic views in the air, or founding 
them upon abstractions, he insists upon the most 
rigidly scientific procedure; starts from the most 
complete induction of fieu^ts ; and shows that these facts, 
if ALL taken into account and interpreted by the light 
of analogies drawn from nature at large, can lead to 
no other result than what he has here pointed out. 
If ever a sound and scientific effort was wanted on 
behoof of a rational spiritualism in our own country 
it is wanted now. A little more, and the opposite 
theory will have gained the intellectual outposts on 
every side, and would not then be long before it 
began to storm the citadel itself 
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in. Another ground, Upon which it appeared to 
me desirable to circulate the present little work in 
our own country, was, that it shows with such re- 
markable clearness the bearing which psychological 
inquiries have upon other important questions. 

1. Let us take, first, the question of a con- 
scious immortality. There are two extreme views re- 
specting the nature of the Soul as an intelligent 
principle. The one extreme regards it as being 
simply a manifestation of the universal and absolute 
reason, localised and individualised by being brought 
into connexion with a bodily organism. According 
to this view it is really the body which forms the 
ivdividual ; while the Soul is purely impersonal and 
universal in its nature — a portion of the infinite 
Ihought of the universe. If this be the true state- 
ment of the case, the idea of a conscious individual 
immortality can hardly be entertained. That the 
thought itself, in which the essence of mind is here 
supposed to consist^ is imperishable, is indeed obvious ; 
but the body being dissolved everything which im- 
presses on the mind an individual and personal stamp 
is gone, and it must return onoe more to the infinite, 
from which it proceeded, just as a wave appears for 
a time above the surface, and then is lost for ever in 
the boundlessness of the ocean of which it was but a 
part 

The other extreme regards the mind as consisting 
« s 
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of a series of phenomena necessarily connected, with 
and springing out of a given nervous organisations 
Here again, if the existence of the nervous apparatus 
be regarded as an absolute condition to all mental 
manifestation, then we have only to let this condition 
cease, and the very possibility of a continuous mental 
life is at once cut off. Once make a physical ap- 
paratus essential to the manifestation of mind, and 
the whole hope of immortality is compromised irre-- 
coverahly. 

I know it will be said, that the fact of immortality 
is made known by direct revelation, and that the 
omnipotence of the Deity is not to be limited by any 
notions of impossibility which we may entertain. 
To which I reply, that nothing is more trying and 
unfortunate for our mental peace than cases in which 
the dictates of revelation are opposed to the most 
obvious indications of science. Our faith is not so 
strong that it can afford to disregard the intimations 
of science, even when they are adverse to it; or to 
neglect them when they are confirmatory. Scientifie 
evidence will always prove stronger in the long run 
than mere belief; for, as we cannot admit truth to be 
at variance with itself, we must necessarily, in the 
end, relinquish our hold on that side of a contm- 
diction, on which the grounds are most open to 
dispute. For myself, I must freely confess, that my 
own inward convictions of a conscious immortality 
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have involuntarily grown dim or vivid, almost ex- 
actly in proportion to the strength with which I have 
found the dependence or independence of mind upon 
physical conditions to be confirmed by scientific 
considerations. When the dependence indeed is 
made absolute, I cannot conceive that any mind 
much accustomed to logical consecutiveness can hold 
the doctrine of a life hereafter with any real tenacity. 

2. The bearing of psychology upon the theistic 
argument, especially in relation to the Divine per- 
sonalily, need not be here insisted on, or explained. 
It has already been acknowledged pretty freely in 
our own country, and will be foimd illustrated still 
further in the following pages. Still more important^ 
too, are the views which Fichte draws from his 
philosophy on the doctrine of Providence. The argu- 
InentB indeed by which they are enforced, will be 
found amongst the most original and suggestive 
portions of the whole work. 

3. There is one other point upon which Fichte has 
brought his psychological principles to bear with 
great effect, and that is, the explanation of what may 
be termed the abnormal plienoTneTia of the human 
mind. 

There is a great number of facts, widely observed, 
and many of them unquestionably established, which 
have never yet taken any place in a regular system 
of mental analysis, but have been regarded as bearing 
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a purely abnormal character. Amongst tb^ we may 
reckon, not only some of the more remarkable forms 
of dreaming, but more especially somnambulism, 
hallucination, presentiments, mental sympathies and 
antipathies, hypnotism, clairvoyance, ghost-seeing, 
and all the varied phenomena of what is now r ". :d 
** mediumshipJ* 

With regard to these latter phenomena, they have 
now become so widely epidemic, both in England 
and America, as almost to demand some share of 
attention from the mental philosopher. For myself, 
the facts of the case have been for some years suffi- 
ciently interesting to become the object of somewhat 
close attention. I have had repeated opportunities 
of witnessing and examining the processes of spirit- 
writing, spirit-drawing, and all the other methods by 
which the denizens of another world are eupposed 
to communicate their thoughts through the instru- 
mentality of those now living on earth, and have 
thus gained ample means of comparing the results, 
with what I conceive to be both the ordinary and 
the hidden capacities of the human mind* The con- 
clusion I have drawn from these facts and consider- 
ations is to my own mind perfectly unquestionable. 

First of ally I must freely confess, that the anro- 
gation of mediumsbip is not generally by any means 
a wilful deception. Many motives conspire to bring 
it about. There is the natural credulity of the 
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human mind, which yearns for some sort of inter- 
course with the world of spirits, and has been 
the mainspring of endless forms of superstition, ever 
varying with the race and the age in which they 
have appeared. There is, next, the prompting of 
personal vanity, which is flattered by the idea of 
being made a special vessel for spiritual communi- 
cation, secretly plumes itself upon a kind of supe- 
riority supposed to be thus conferred, and in this 
way prevents the healthy suspicions of delusion which 
from time to time arise in the mind from having 
their natural weight, or bringing the intellect back 
to a sounder state. And more than all this, there are 
the startling facts themselves, of intelligent actions 
performed, and thoughts and sentiments dictated and 
expressed, with which the volitional powers have no 
conscious connexion. Such facts, to any one un- 
acquainted with that new. chapter of psychology 
which the investigation of the preconsciaus regions 
of mind unfolds, must seem strange and inexplicable 
indeed; and, combined with the other causes just 
mentioned, naturally enough bring about the entire 
delusion of which we are speakini:^. Moreover, I for 
one am not prepared to deny that all spiritual com- 
munication between this state of being and other 
niore developed ones, is impassible. There may 
perhaps be facts well attested which are not account- 
able for on any other supposition; and it is but too 
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easy ffir those who are tending to superstitious views, 
to lay hold of a few really valid facts, and blindly 
carry out the analogy to cases in which other 
agencies, wholly different, are at work. 

So much for some of the causes which have 
prompted to the belief in mediumship. With regard, 
next, to the facts themselves, the immense proportion 
of them come so manifestly under the category of 
preconscious and instinctive mental actions, that no 
one who has studied this sphere of mind with any 
degree of accuracy can for a moment fail to recognise 
them as such. The very beings who are supposed to 
communicate from the spiritual world are either 
historical characters, or persons who have had some 
kind of immediate connexion with the medium, both 
the one and the other clearly suggested by the mind's 
own thoughts or wishes. The material suggested uni- 
formly coincides with the range of mental idea which 
the medium himself has cultivated, or been in some 
way connected with. I have never yet failed to see 
the stamp of bis own individuality upon everythvng 
emanating from him as a supposed spiritual dictation. 
On the contrary, the stamp of the being's individu- 
ality^ from which the communication is said to come, 
is either wholly wanting, or is only seen as a faint 
imitation. \Slio can believe, thftt poets who wrote 
with such freshnessy and such harmony of measure on 
earth, would communicate positive doggerel frx>m the 
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other, world ? Who can imagine that the Ijric taste 
of a Schiller, for example, should sink down in a 
higher sphere to the most bald and commonplace 
versification ? Or, to turn to another class of pheno- 
mena, who could suppose it possible that the great 
painters of Grermany and Italy could guide the pencil 
of mortals now on earth, to make pictures which do 
not present a single glimpse of their own native 
.genius, either in design or execution ? 

If a person has a real poetic vein, no doubt it will 
produce something truly poetical under such spon- 
taneous impulses ; if he be a veritable artist, he may 
draw something really fine and noble ; if he be a 

: philosopher, he may scatter unconsciously some gems 
of philosophic thought, and so forth ; but you will 
never get any thing from any one^s inspirations 

: which does not already exist potenliaUy va his Tnen- 
tal habits or culture. I have traced the process of 
spirit-writing and drawing, from the very first nervous 
twitches in which it commences up to its more de- 
veloped form, and venture to affirm that the whole 
thing is, to the psychologist, as palpably a develop- 
ment of the unconscious form of mental operation, 
as writing an ordinary letter is the result of our 
conscious mental activity. 

Fichte is, as far as I know, the first scientific/ 
psychologist who has taken these abnormal facts 
into consideration, and given them a place in his 
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mental system. It was high ti^^ t^hat they should 
be subjected to some regular aiid scientific criticism 
— that the conditions should be investigated under 
which they are each of them possible — and that 
some kind of rule should be set up, by which the 
different species of abnormal phenomena should be 
clearly distinguished from each other, and the causes 
secretly operating, in every case, should be sought 
out. In this little work, the foundations and com- 
mencements of such a criticism will be found ; based, 
not upon mere abstract ideas, but upon positive 
facts^ natural analogies, and acknowledged psycho- 
logical doctrines. One end at least will be answered 
by this attempt, viz. that the whole mass of these 
abnormal phenomena can no longer be mixed to- 
gether as though they all flowed from the same 
source, — that so long as natural causes suffice to 
explain them, those causes will be duly acknowledged, 
and that the hypothesis of spiritual suggestion will 
not be brought in, untU the &ctB of the case render 
it absolutely imperative. 

IV. I have now hiiited at the principal grounds 
on which I formed the idea, that the present volume 
might prove interesting to English readers. There 
is one more motive, however, of a somewhat more 
personal nature, which I must not altogether pass 
over. It has long appeared to me, that the chief 
interest of philosophy is more and more ooncen- 
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trating itself in psychological investigations. In our 
own country almost all the original attempts which 
have been made to add anything of permanent value 
to our philosophical literature has been in this direc- 
tion. The researches of the physiologist have greatly 
contributed to strengthen this tendency ; and no One 
can read the contributions, which have been made 
by Drs. Carpenter, Laycock, Noble, Dunn, and Forbes 
Winslow, together with those of Sir H. Holland, 
and Sir B. Brodie, without feeling that there is a 
vein opened in this direction, which must be fruitful 
in bringing out many valuable results. These phy- 
siological researches have led to various attempts to 
systematise the whole region of psychology anew* 
The copious volumes of Mr. Bain and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, before referred to, are examples of this 
tendency, and have doubtless (especially the latter) 
given us many fresh glimpses into the genesis and 
development of our ideas and faculties. While this 
has been going on in England, the schools of Her- 
bart and Beneke have been recasting the whole 
process of psychological investigation in Germany, 
from quite another point of view. The attempt 
made by these two schools to trace the mode by 
which our ideas and feelings are elaborated, the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of mental substrata or 
residua, and the discovery of the principles by 
which tbey blend, combine, and cany on a whole 
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processor mutual action and reaction in the mind, form 
a new and most important chapter in the history of 
y psychology. To this we may add, lastly, the investi- 
gation of the unconscious region of mental activity; 
au investigation which has enabled us to trace many 
of the more recondite laws of mind almost with the 
precision of physical science. ''' i 

These things premised, I can now come to mf 
fourth and personal reason for sending out this littfe 
work to the English public. It has for some time 
past been one of my most cherished intentions to 
gather up all these various threads of mental philo- 
sophy, to compare and concentrate their results, and 
at least to commence the work of building up the 
science of psychology upon a broader and deeper 
foundation than has been usually attempted in oiiir 
own country. I should not venture to cherish a 
purpose which might to many savour so little of 
modesty^ were I not convinced that the time is come 
when the data for such a task are already in existence, 
and that any one who has followed the course of 
these speculations attentively for the last fifteen or 
twenty years must necessarily come io the con- 
clusion^ that they are all tending to one broad and 
comprehensive system^ the outlines of which are 
constantly becoming more distinct 
^ In publishing this little work of Fichte^ then^ I 
had a kind of secret hope^ that some degree of popu* 
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lar interest might be awakened in the subject ; that 
the importance of it might become somewhat more 
manifest, and that the thoughts of many might be 
directed to those questions which I hope in due 
time to discuss more fully, and to develope more 
thoroughly. To accomplish this end, I thought it 
quite worth while to intercept my regular course of 
psychological study for a few weeks, and send out 
these ** Confessions " as a kind of pioneer in the path- 
way of popular interest] 

It may be of some use to those of my readers 
who are not accustomed to foreign phraseology in 
philosophical questions, if I note down very briefly 
some of the most important points which are brought 
forward in this little treatise. With such a guide 
at the outset there can hardly be any difficulty in 
following the thread of Fichte's ideas, and compre- 
hending the conclusions at which he is aiming. 

The following are amongst the main propositions 
which are brought forward and illustrated. 

1. The human soul is a perfectly individual es- 
sence^ distinct from the body; but so fiir analogous 
with it as to possess extensiony and embody in its 
nature both time and space relations. 

2. The soul existed poienticUly before it was 
brought under organic conditions ; but only in virtue 
of those conditions can be raised into the r^on of 
consciousness. This proposition is supported by the 
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general theory, of creation, of which it is, indeed, but a 
particular result 

3. Each soul has an original character of its own, 
distinct from the influence of the organism and the 
circumstances which surround it* 

4. The soul is the plastic principle by which the 
bodily organisation is sketched out, and adapted 
to the wants of our intellectual and spiritual naturieC 

5. There is twofold life of the soul ; a preconsciouts 
and a conscious. The preconsdous life is seen in 
the building up of the organism ; in all -the instinc- 
tive actions ; and in all the involuntary workings of 
the intelligence. The conscious life of the .soul is 
seen in all the ordinary and normal phenomena of 
our mental development, from sensation upwards to 
the highest conscious efforts of the understanding! 

6. The preconscious life of the soul manifests the 
highest degree of energy, and exhibits phenomena 
from time to time which altogether transcend its 
ordinary and conscious powers. It can operate in 
this way without organic conditions. 

7. Just as the conscious life of the soul links us 
by numberless relations to the sense-world; so the 
preconscious life of the soul brings us into a series 
of relationships with the spiritual world. 

8. The }>eculiar, original, distinctive personality 
of the soul, involves in it a complete proof of the 
Divine persoDality. 
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9. The facts of human nature and human history 
establish the truth and reality of a Special Provi- 
dence. 

10. The doctrine of Providence finds its consum- 
mation and only true explanation in the divine 
humanity of Christ. 

11. According to all the analogies of nature, the 
Divine Providence must be applied and carried out by 
the instrumentality of intermediate orders of spiritual 
beings. 

12. The soul is immortal ; and death only its re- 
lease from the present conditions of time and sense. 

• 13. The crisis of our being cannot take place on 
earth; but man's moral probation must extend into 
the world to come. 

14. The method of conducting these inquiries is 
purely inductive and analogical. The whole inves- 
tigation is based on facts, and ends in the formation 
of hypotheses, by which those facts may receive a 
rational and self-consistent interpretation. 

The key to what is most characteristic in the whole y/ 
work is the doctrine of the preconscious states of the 
souL The notion which has been usually entertained 
by psychologists is, that the acts of the mind are 
precisely co-extensive with the consciousness ; and that 
whatever is done imconsciously, though apparently 
intelligent, yet springs from some objective source, 
and not from the mind itself. This doctrine, — that 
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the regions of intelligence aud of consciousness are 
perfectly co-extensive, has of late years come into 
deserved discredit. Sir W. Hamilton many years 
ago pointed out the fact, that there is a process of 
latent thought always going forward more or less 
energetically in the soul. Dr. Carpenter designated 
the same phenomena under the term, unconsdov^ 
cerebration. Dr. Laycock has brought them under 
the general category of reflex action, and shown that 
there is a vast variety of facts, both in the man and 
the animal, which spring distmctly from the reflex 
action of the brain. Almost all the modem G-erman 
psychologists, particularly Cams, and the Herbartian 
school, have developed the same doctrine still more 
at large. We may regard the whole theory of the 
preconsdous life of the soul, therefore, as having a 
large basis both of fact and authority to start from. 

The phenomena of unconscious intelligence may 
be studied in the wonderful instincts of animals^ 
where we see design, forethought, calculation, science, 
art, and adaptation of means to ends, all displayed 
in the most extraordinary manner, and yet» as Seur as 
we can judge, without any conscious self-realisation 
of the processes, as qnringing from their own intelli- 
gent activity. Some attribute these acts to the direct 
working of the Divine mind through the animal 
organism. But th^ do not see, that this theory, if 
consistently carried out, would reduce all nervouM 
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actioUy both in the man and the animal, to a divine 
operation, and simply land us in a theory of complete 
pantheism. The only possible interpretation of the 
phenomena is, that a law of intelligence is really 
impressed upon the animal nature, but that it works 
blindly (i. e. preconsciously), and thus accomplishes 
its destined purposes even more surely ^ than if it 
were controlled by volition. 

If we turn from the instincts of animals to the 
structiure of the human frame, here we meet with new 
evidences of a preconscious intelligence being in ope- 
ration. Some intelligent principle must exist there 
from the first moment the formation of the human 
frame commences, or it could not be adapted from 
that moment, according to a fixed type, to the nature 
and exigencies of its after life. We cannot say here 
either that it is a direct act of the Deity which builds 
up every cell, disposes every atom, and impels each 
individual physical process, any more than we can 
suppose it to be an act of the Deity which causes 
every impulse of the nervous system, produces every 
reflex action, and intervenes in every sensation. To 
separate one series of the processes which make up 
the whole sum of vitality from another, and attribute 
one part to a divine interference, and another part to 
the mind itself, is simply absurd. It throws our 
whole nature into the most inextricable confusion. 

We are brought back, therefore, to the hypothesis, 
b 
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that the spark of di\dne intielligence, which constitutes 
the soul of man, acts within us unconsciously from 
the first. The very fact that vital-force, nerve-force, 
and mind-force are all correlated, shows that they 
must really be one at their root. We may affirm 
accordingly, with Schelling, that all physical motion, 
activity, and life-eflFort is only an unconscious think- 
ing; that unconscious activity to a vast amount 
underlies all bur consciousness, and that it is by a 
natural course of development that the soul becomes 
raised from its primary condition of unconscious in- 
telligence and blind activity into the higher state of 
self-consciousness and volition. 

This same preconscious region, however, penetrates 
much further than the mere physical processes above 
alluded to, even into the very interior of our mental 
life. We find it not only framing the organs of the 
body, but also guiding us to their proper use. It re- 
appears in all the various phenomena of reflex addon, 
in the wonderful adaptability of the instincts, in the 
formation of habits, in those mental characteristics 
which stamp the individuality of the man, and which 
we well know are wholly spontaneous and unre- 
flective ; and last of all, in the highest efforta of genius, 
efforts which always spring up involuntarily from the 
depths of our individual nature. From all this we 
gather two things: First, that the real and special 
individuality of eveiy single person reaches from the 
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very highest intellectual features of his nature, down 
through all the intermediate regions of intelligent 
and vital activity, to the first physical processes by 
which the body is formed and moulded. And, 
secondly, that our conscious intelligence springs out of 
a substratum of imconscious mind-force, which exists 
and acts quite apart from any effort of our own volition. 

On this series of facts it is that Fichte bases his 
doctrine of man's double consciousness (i. e, the 
prvmary and the sense consciousness) ; and it is still 
further on the ground of the mental unity which 
lies at the basis of the whole, that he traces the 
workings of distinct faculties, such as the fancy, 
through all the steps of our conscious and unconscious 
life. Singular as it may seem at first, he thus 
connects the plastic power, seen in the physical pro- 
cesses, with the highest artistic genius ; and places 
the unconscious reasoning of instinct under the same 
fundamental category as the highest efforts of scientific 
deduction. How the theory of unconscious mental 
activity is enabled to throw light upon the abnormal 
phenomena of the mind, is now tolerably obvious, 
and will become much more so if the following pages 
are attentively perused. 

I must now, in conclusion, caution the reader 
against the supposition, that I am intending, in issuing 
this translation, to endorse all the views, sentiments, 

and theories which it implicitly or explicitly contains, 
b 2 
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They are only put.fonvard, even by the author hifnself, 
as hypothetical, and some of them I must confess 
(particularly the chapter on the space-relations of the 
soul) are decidedly open to grave objections. More- 
over, it must not be supposed that the arg'wments and 
the data upon which the hypotheses themselves rest, 
are to be found in any complete form in the present 
little treatise. Those data are stated at length in the 
larger work on " Anthropology ; " and the reader is 
supposed to peruse this statement simply as supple- 
mentary to that This fact will account for the 
apparent haste with which he adopts many of the 
conclusions; and the rapidity with which he passes over 
points of great importance, that seem to need much 
more extended consideration. The work itself is, 
in fact, simply ** A philosophical Confession,'' and as 
such I present it — clearly expressing my conviction, 
that it contains ample materials and incentives to 
thinking, though comparatively few ascertained and 
demonstrated results. 

With regard to the translation, I must confess that 
I have taken considerable liberties with it. The 
origin of the book was really a controversial one. 
The objections made by Professor Lotze to many of 
the sentiments contained in the former work, called 
forth the smaller treatise by way of explanation and 
reply. There are many passages, accordingly, relating 
simply to controversial points which could excite no 
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interest in this country, and which I have, therefore, 
thought it better to leave out, including the author's 
preface. One whole chapter moreover, that on the 
space-relations of the soul, has been changed. I 
found it more conducive to clearness to insert an 
article more recently written by Fichte, in his " Philo- 
sophical Joumal," in its place. In this article the 
subject, as it seemed to me, was stated more lucidly ; 
while the frequent references to controversy, which 
rim through the original chapter, are almost wholly 
omitted. 

The translation, as a whole, is free. The peculiar 
style of writing philosophy in Grermany is sofar removed 
from our own accepted modes of expression, that I 
have often found it better to reflect the thoughts 
than translate the words. Had I more time at my com- 
mand, I feel that I should have performed my office as 
translator much better. As it is^ the labour has been 
both 8hort and agreeable: and my sincere hope is 
that the perusal will prove, in both respects, equally 
fio. If such perusal should stir up any amount of 
renewed thought upon these topics, my whole object 
will be fully answered. 

BowdoD, Oct 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCrrORT REMARKS. 

The purpose of the following discussions, as also of the form 
in which they are written, can hardly be doubtful to our 
readers. It is not only allowable, but may sometimes 
prove altogether apposite (particularly in the case of ques- 
tions which have a deep and universal interest), to ex- 
change the strictly philosophic form for that of a free and 
personal expression of convictions. Such a form enables 
us to offer a succinct programme of otir opinions, to give a 
general view of the decisive groimds and leading motives 
by which they are influenced or supported, and to show how 
they stand in relation to favourable or adverse criticism. 

Such scientific outpourings of the heart often give more 
penetrating views, and bring the contending parties nearer 
to some preliminaiy agreement, than any long-winded 
discussions or systematic controverrial writings could pos- 
sibly do ; not to mention that c o ntroversy is more adapted 
to draw forth the sting of renewed oontradictiony than 

B 
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awaken any impulse to mutual understanding. Moreover, 
controversialists should always consider, in the case of ques- 
tions which by their very nature are not yet ripe for a 
final decision, that their real piupose and true advantage 
does not lie in checkmating their opponent, but in calmly 
considering the possible moves and counter-moves, so as to 
judge beforehand on which side the victory is likely to 
incline. 

As the title of the work already indicates, these confes- 
sions are designed to reconsider the essential conclusions of my 
" Anthropology," and adduce new grounds in their fiivour. 
The essential conclusions I repeat, — and in so doing distin- 
guish these from the collateral discussions, as also from the 
form and method of the whole work. 

These conclusions I look upon as the main point. The 
subordinate hypotheses I am very willing to resign, if I only 
succeed, in saving the Amdamental principles^ and, in spite 
of the imdeniable and confessed opposition in which they 
stand to the more common opinions on the subject, in find- 
ing them acceptance within the domains of science. 

These few words will sufiice to designate the scope and 
arrangement of the present work. To bring out the fun- 
damental idea of the nature of the soul fixnn all the sur- 
roundings in which a complicated and critical enquiiy 
necessarily envelopes it, and state it anew upon its promi- 
nent and most decisive grounds; this will be my first and 
foremost endeavour. Having done this, it will become 
possible to cast a glance over the whole system of truth to 
which this idea belongs, and through which akme it can 
assume a deep meaning and a lasting ralne. I^et lu 
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attempt, then, to express in a few Bimple words what was 
before laid down in the more complicated form of a scientific 
treatise. 

The human mind does not only possess a priori elements 
(primitive notions, primitive feelings, primitive efforts,) in 
its consciousness; but it is in its own peculiar nature and 
composition, an a priori existence, •'. e, one whose character 
is impressed upon it anterior to experience. 

This is not intended to affirm that mind exists originally 
in the form of a mere impersonal Pneuma, — or of abstract 
universal reason, as Hegel imagined it ; for independently 
of the special psychological difficulties of this view, obser- 
vation does not give us the very smallest intimation of any 
such uniform mental constitution in the fully developed 
man, but rather of the exact contrary — the most marked 
individuality. So far from that, we must regard the 
human mind as being, even in its primitive, pre-existent 
root, an individualised nature, a germ of personality, since 
the result of its actual life shows it really to be so ; for it 
were a contradiction to suppose that individuality is added 
on to it from without, or that it is the mere fortuitous pro- 
duct of its connexion with external circumstances. This 
idea we have had to make good throughout all our discus- 
sions on particular questions. And if, at length, we found 
it necessaiy to attribute to the mind a kind of pre-exists 
ence, anterior to its own coMciaus life, the question natu- 
rally arose respecting the nature of such pre-existence, and 
the general analogy by which it could be confirmed. 

And here the universal analogies of nature did not fidl 
us. As certain as it remains impossible to deduce the 
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higher Steps of existence in nature (those included in animal 
and vegetable life), from the mere development of inorganic 
materials and processes; and yet as certain as the more per- 
fect species of plants and the higher animals are the latest, 
and man the latest of all (while yet it is equally impossible • 
that we should attempt to explain the higher animal, or 
man, by means of a gradual process of development from 
the lower) ; as certain, in a word, as every species of plant 
and animal must be regarded as having its own commence- 
ment and its own groimd of explanation, we are constrained 
to form, in relation to the whole range of natural science, 
a universal idea of pre-existencej of which the pre-existence 
of the human mind is only a particular expression and an 
individual result. Eveiy distinct or individualised ex- 
istence in nature (such as the species of plants and fmimftlg 
in the region of organic existence, and the individual mind 
' of man in the region of spiritual being), must have eternally 
pre-existed, if it is possible that it should realise its indi- 
viduality in time ; for none of these individualities can be 
regarded as being indifferently of one stamp or another, 
just as we please, or as only having a temponuy and 
fortuitous origin ; but each in its kind is an int^al part 
of a imited whole, and must have been eternally planned 
in relation to the particular^ as well as the universal^ har- 
mony of the universe. 

Accordingly, we find that we are constrained to admit 
the incontestable notion of pre-existence into the r^on 
of psychology, and to oo-ordinate it with those analogies of 
nature to which the geological history of the earth con- 
ducts us. Here also already exist, potentially, the future 
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species of vegetable and animal life, and that too in their 
entire individuality; for this it is which gives them their 
unalienable place in the eternal plan of the world. They 
acquire, however, temjwral existence only when and so long 
as the material of life, and the outward ^conditions of its 
realisation, meet together (in the process of the world's 
epochs) with the original type. Just so it is with the 
human monad ; it requires the organic process of incor- 
poration, in order for it to become endowed 'wdth con- 
sciousness. As soon, however, as the material of life is 
afforded it, the whole process of realisation in time begins, 
first in the form of Incorporation, and then of Consciousness. 
In all this, be it observed, it is simply the original indivi- 
duality of the mind which is developed, and comes to itself; 
inasmuch as that only can be unfolded in time, which is 
prefigured in the eternal unity and plan of all things. 

This is the result to which a connected view of nature 
must imavoidably lead, while at the same time the neces- 
sary conditions of actual experience are not overstepped. 
Theological disquisitions are here altogether out of place. 
Some might affirm, and indeed have affirmed, that the later 
creations, called by the will of God out^f " nothing," have 
been added to the former state of things. One might, by 
the same analogy, maintain (and it has been maintained) 
that each human soul is a new creation made for the body, 
which on its side is produced by the ordinary process of 
reproduction. To contend about such arbitrary suppo- 
sitions is a bootless task, inasmuch as they lead us into the 
region of indefinite questbns, where we are guided by no 
kind of actual experience. They belong to the province of 

b9 
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uncertain 'supposition and interminable speculation, which 
we do well to separate as widely as possible from the circle 
of attainable knowledge. If, however, such an hypothesis 
is upheld, with the especial view of subserving the interests 
of Theism, it has been more than once shown that such a 
purpose is wholly erroneous; nay, that this entire view 
must appear feeble and even repulsive in comparison with 
the great idea (confirmed as it is by the light of experience) 
of a creation that is complete, subject to no necessity of 
correction or addition, and which we now see actually 
spread out before us in all its minutest details. 

We may still further urge, that my fundamental view, 
together with its necessary consequences, is no arbitrary 
supposition, on the ground of its approving itself to be the 
systematic result of the whole past history of Psychology* 
It is, in feet, only the last word, and the necessary conse- 
quence of a long but safe development, which the deep 
study of the spiritual nature of man has passed through. 
Not to mention Leibnitz, and the great mass of earlier 
thinkers, who obtained an insight into the pr^;nant Idea, 
that the human consciousness is the depositaiy of Eternal 
truths ; how can nve otherwise understand the last result 
of Kant*8 Idealism, and his unassailable proof of the &ct| 
that in the human consciousness there is an & priori ele-* 
ment, which precedes expericmce, and by means of which 
alone experience becomes possible — how otherwise, I say) 
can we explain the final result of this great discoveiy, than 
by showing that the mind must be the subject of some fonn 
of existence, previous to its experience-exiatencey and to 
its own oonscioaakeai of it ? 
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Thus we see that Kant pointed, though in a general and 
indistinct way, to a region of transcendental pre-exiStence, 
involved in the very life of experience, and which is clearly 
evinced by his renaarkable idea of a homo noumenon. It was 
the deep insight of Fichte, however, and his special merit 
as a great thinker, to unfold more clearly this transcen- 
dental province, and to point to it as the proper goal of all 
philosophical investigation. On this he planted his absolute 
Ego, out of which he undertook to deduce all the pre- 
conscious conditions of the finite Ego, t.e. of our actual 
life-consciousness ; — a bold attempt to master the new dis- 
covered province at a bound, but one which undoubtedly 
left vast chasms to be supplied. 

The great characteristic of his point of view is, that the 
individual or personal element within us does not reach 
into that transcendental region. The individual Ego, (t. e. 
the personal consciousness), is the product o£ a limitation, or 
separation of the absolute Ego, and thus £dlB into the region 
of the finite and the phenomenal. The pr^nant error of 
all the following systems here shows its first trace ; the 
error is, that of confi>unding (in tlie manner of Spinoza), the 
two ideas of the finite and the individual. How Fichte^s 
doctrine in the course of its development broke through 
these limitations, and in the moral Ego attained to the 
consciousness of the true principle of personality, has been 
already shown in my history of Ethical Philosophy. 

Hegel never advanced, in relation to this cardinal point, 
to any further result, but only developed more fitlly Fichte*8 
fundamental view. In his philosophy the idea of a Jinite 
eaenee wholly fails^ nay, is wholly denied. So much the 

b4 
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greater stress, however, was laid by him upon the idea of 
the transcendence and pre-existence of the soul, though 
without making use of this precise expression. His whole 
doctrine of the absolute soul, in fact, could only spring from 
this foundation. 

Hegel's special merit arises from his having introduced 
the idea of the pre-existent soul, the absolute reason (as 
Kant had anew discovered it, and as Fichte had pointed it 
out in connexion with the growth of the consciousness), 
into Psychology^ thus making the first attempt at a 
complete reconstruction of this science. To him modem 
psychology owes the clear enimciation of the principle, 
that the soul becomes, through its development, for itself, 
what it already ts, in a pre-existent sense, of itself He 
showed how the soul in connexion with external nature, 
and by its own peculiar conditions, first comes to itself and 
imfolds its inner being into self-consciousness. In this 
doctrine we find, on the one hand, the supernatural consti- 
tution of the soul, and on the other hand, its apriority so 
expressly pointed out, that hardly anything more is re- 
quired as a witness to the truth I have been attempting to 
expoimd. 

All that is true and excellent here, however, is utterly 
destroyed by the tacit and wholly ungrounded assumption, 
that the individual element is the finite, the tmreal, the 
perishable ; that the real spirit, which comes to itself in 
the human consciousness, is to be regarded as an impersonal 
Pneuma — univeraal reatt>n, nay, as the Spirit of God him- 
self; and that the goal of man*8 whole development, there- 
fore, can be no other than to substitute the universal reason 
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for the individual consciousness. Lito what absurdities 
and contradictions Hegel has fallen by means of this funda- 
mental principle, and how imix)ssible it is to explain the 
nature of the human consciousness at all on pantheistic 
grounds, or, what is the same thing, to base a systematic 
Psychology upon it — all this lias been already shown in 
my " Anthropology." 

If Hegel found in the formula Ego=Ego, the presence of 
tmiversal thought in the soul, and the consequent denial of 
its individuality ; still it is not difficult to show the inac- 
curacy of the conclusion he has drawn, viz. tliat because 
the notion of self is common to us all, and the same for all, 
this empty and formal symbol should designate, or in the 
least, exhaust the whole concrete essence of our spiritual 
nature. It is not our present object, however, to lay stress 
upon the errors' which Hegel owes to his fundamental 
principle; we have only to do with the great thought 
which he so clearly represented — that of the apriority 
and eternity of the substance of the soul, independently 
of any consideration whether this substance should be 
considered in the light of pantheism^ or of individuality. 
Suffice it, that H^;el's pantheism has indirectly brought 
ibis advantage with it, — ^that it has exhibited the weak 
point of his philosophy, and enabled us to bridge over tlie 
gulph, from Hegelianism to Individualism, as a necessary 
xesalt. 

And here lies the great critical importance which we 
attach to Herbart*s investigation of Fichte's fundamental 
Idea. Herbart has shown that the idea of the Ego is not 
a nniTenal notion at all, and cannot designate anything 
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universal. It is formed simply upon the basis of the indi- 
vidual subject, and remains ever simply an expression of 
it. As many Egos as there are, just so many signs and 
designations are there of an individual soul. Herbart has, 
in fact, secured for ever, in behoof of Psychology, the 
principle of individuality. With regard to the more im- 
portant idea of the apriority of the essence of the soul, 
there is no passage in the whole of the Herbartian psycho- 
logy which could contradict or exclude it. On the con- 
trary, this thought tacitly lies in the background of his 
whole doctrine, and only needs further development in 
order to bring it to a distinct and conscious expression. 
According to Herbart, the soul is a simple, indivisible, real 
existence ; for its natural operation it requires no material 
from without; on the contrary, all its ideas are the mani- 
fold expression of the inward and peculiar quality of the 
soul itself. In perception, accordingly, we do not reflect 
the outward quality of the affecting object, but the pecu- 
liar mental state which is superinduced by the affection. 
This decidedly anti-sensational and truly idealistic result 
attributes assuredly to the soul the possession of a nature 
which, though placed in the midst of the world of sense, 
yet does not belong to it If we add to this what Her- 
bart, in speaking of the future condition of the soul, after 
the putting off of the body, affirms respecting the meaning 
of the term body, in rektion to the soul and its experiences, 
we can hardly escape the conviction, that he would not 
have been opposed to an extension of his doctrine in the 
sense that we are now aiming at. Since, then, my philoso- 
phy has inherited the results of those who hare preceded 
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me with the full consciousness of their worth and their sig- 
nification, how could it fail to acknowledge the necessary 
conclusion to which they give rise ? And if it has on that 
account gained the reproach of an overstrained idealism, 
and an almost ascetic depreciation of the body and the 
senses, those who are inclined to such speculations will now 
have the opportunity to consider where the force of their 
opposition really lies ; — ^whether in the nature of the subject 
itself, which, they imagine, excludes such a view, on the 
ground of experience, or whether in the indolence of 
adopted prejudices, which refuses -to pursue the theory into 
its ultimate results. ]?or this at least must be conceded to 
me— -that what I have maintained is not affirmed simply 
on the basis of a mere a priori theory, but on the groimd of 
real facU^ and for the sake of their due explication. The 
only alternative left, therefore, is either to give up the re- 
sults of all past psychological study, and consider them as 
altogether worthless ; or to enter into a searching criticism 
of the principles to which our philosophy has consecu- 
tively brou^t us. These principles, we repeat, are not 
arbitrary, but have been obtained by a consecutiTe de- 
relopment of the finits of the past.* 

* See Appendix, Ko.L 
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CHAP. TI. 

ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 

My treatise on "Anthropology" was intended to serve as the 
first and preliminary part of a complete work on Psycho- 
logy, which shotdd exhibit the conscious mind in all its 
phases. In what sense this relation between the two trea- 
tises is intended, and to what'results the first one has given 
rise, — these are points which do not seem to be clearly per- 
ceived by some of my contemporaries. I must explain 
myself, therefore, somewhat farther on each of these two 
particulars. 

In order to explain the conscious phenomena of the soul 
(which is the proper aim of psychology), I hold tliat we 
must start from its unconscious state, or, what is the same 
thing, must go back fix>m the soul as a developed subject 
to its undeveloped and primary essence. This investi- 
gation includes two things : first, consciousness actu ; and 
secondly, consciousness poteatialiter ; consciousness, that is, 
actually and potentially considered. 

The real or actual consciousness is based upon a poten- 
tial one, t. e. upon a middle condition of the soid, in 
which it already possesses the specific character of objective 
intelligence, but without being conscious of it. 

It is fcom the conditions of this preoonscious existence 
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that our actual consciousness must be explained, and out 
of which it must be progressively developed. This then is 
the first point in our investigation, — the genesis of con- 
sciousness out of the conditions of a prior or preconscious 
existence of the soul, 

A preconscious existence, let it be observed, is not 
strictly a consciousless one ; for the soul is never merely 
objective and physical in its constitution. This is one of 
the most fruitftd and important results which our phi- 
losophy has established, in its critical as well as in its theo- 
retical aspect. The faculty of consciousness is a thoroughly 
original and peculiar one, not to be explained either from 
any mere outward conditions, nor from the supposition of 
a double series of mental representations, the one reflecting 
the otiier: for this would only explain the reflection itself, 
not the peculiar condition of self-consciousness. The soul 
is, therefore, in regard to this original, inexplicable, and 
otherwise unattainable property of consciousness, a being 
8ui generis; it forms, in the whole series of things, a step 
of existence for itself. This circumstance must appear so 
much the more significant, inasmuch as this original pro- 
perty of conscioiisness is not found in the primary exist- 
ence of the soul. In its earlier stages, the soul is involved 
in a state of dreamy unconsciousness, out of which it can 
only xaise itself by d^rees. It is a further problem, 
therefore, with which Anthropology has to deal, to inves- 
tigate the character of this unconsdims mental condition, 
and discover the ground of it. 

Onoe arrived at the point of oonscioiisneM, the soul, 
we tee, becomes separated into a vast divernty of oonscioos 
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States; while, in the midst of all, it still retainfTits, perfect 
unity, and is folly cognisant of it. 

Accordingly, the second point in onr investigation goes 
hand in hand with the first. When we seek to explain 
the actual human consciousness out of its preconscious 
conditions, these latter reyeal at the same time the indi- 
▼isible substantial essence of the soul ; and it must become, 
therefore, an especial subject of inquiry — haw^ out of that 
simple substance, not only an infinite variety of individual 
perceptions can he educed^, hut how those enduring distinc- 
turns can originate which are knoum under the terms intelli- 
gence, feeling, and unit. 

The procedure we followed in investigating both ques^ 
tions could only take one course ; that, namely, of starting 
from the &cts which lie before us in actu€d consciousness, 
and from them of drawing our conclusions respecting those 
hidden conditions of the soul which are necessaiy to bring 
about such a result. We admit that this procedure is 
imavoidably of a ctrcu^r nature. From the actual fitcts of 
mind in its conscious state, we draw condudons respecting 
its preconscious capacities, and its whole substantial nature. 
In doing this we undoubtedly presuppose certain psycho- 
logical truths, while we oug^t m. strictness to frtmish the 
necessary preliminaiy considerations for their investiga- 
tion. This drcukr procedure is however no other than 
that which meets us in all inductive processes based upon 
ezperience, and is on this ground fully justified in the 
present case. Eveiy theory has to substantiate itself in the 
some way —by an induction and analysis of ftcts ; and only 
when it is substantiated, can it give up this heuiistio 
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method, and proceed in the way of deduction to all the 
minor details. 

In the present case anthropology is so much the more 
adapted to institute such preliminary enquiries, inasmuch 
as it can look back upon a considerable historical develop- 
ment, in relation to psychology generally, and reckon tlie 
conclusions^ thus arrived at, among its own acknowledged 
results. These conclusions, we believe, may be simuned up 
in the following three propositions. 

1. The human soul is an individual substance, 

2. The capacity of representation which we must attribute 
to it, is a property originally belonging to it, and in no way 
accidental, 

8. The soul is Mt however a mere instrument ofrepre- 
serdationf~-<Ln empty mirror, which has to be wholly furnished 
from without ; but it possesses originally certain fundamental 
powers, whose operation is seen in that very process of con- 
sdausness by which they are first made known. 

By the first proportion we deny that pantheistic hypo* 
thens, by which the human subject is represented as having 
no real aabetanoeof its own, as being a mere fleeting show, — 
a temporary manifestation of the infinite spirit, of whose 
substance it is but a part The idea of the individual soul 
is maintained, and the monad-theory, in this particular case, 
is made good. That this idea of mind, however, is by no 
means the last and the highest; but that there is a still 
higher iini^, which penetrates and flows through all indi- 
▼idfud mindsy — ^this is a truth which our philosophy by 
no means overlooks. So ftr firom that, it deduces from this 
Teiy confession of individuality the most divect proof of the 
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existence of a higher mind. The grounds of this conclu- 
sion, of course, can only be given in a complete psychology. 

The second proposition justifies Herbart's main concep- 
tion, which, regarding the soul itself as a being at once simple 
and originally unconscious, separates the ideas fix)m it, and 
treats them as independent elements, existing tvithin the 
mind. 

This explanation, we must admit, is indefinite and 
unsatisfiictory; but the correction has already been made 
within the circle of the Herbartian school. Drobisch, the 
only writer who has developed Herbart's psychology on 
independent grounds, has succeeded in filling the gap. 
To him the soul is a being endowed with an original and 
inseparable power of representation and thought, but whose 
activity may, in certain cases of limitation, become a mere 
instinct for thought, in place of thought itself. Through 
this apparently insignificant alteration, the Herbartian 
psychology has gained the power of being essentially 
extended, nay, of assuming quite a new character. It has 
not only taken up into its principles that most fruitful idea 
of Leibnitz, I iQean, the idea of unamacicua thought ; but 
has also approached the one grand and imperishable truth of 
idealism, namely, that no opposition^ but onty a disdnction 
in degrUj can obtain, between the subjecthre and the 
objective, the conscious and the unconscious world. 

The whole of the preoonscioos state of the soul is essen- 
tially and specially a process of thinking^ without, however, 
its thought as yet touching the threshold of conaQioaKieas. 
In this simple idea there lies nothing lev iban a new fature 
for psychology, as also fi»r the question reelecting the rela-' 
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tion of soul and body. My philosophy has chiefly aimed at 
giving a concrete and experimental development to this 
same idea. When, therefore, in the plastic and physical 
processes, it recognises an intelligence which developes or- 
ganic forms in space, and which stands in manifest analogy 
with the art-instincts of animals, and the creative aesthetic 
facility in man, we cannot but think that we are only 
giving back again, truly and pointedly, tlie actual charac- 
teristics which experience presents to us. 

Let us look a little further into this point. It would 
be undoubtedly a most incomplete view, and one contra- 
dicted by experience itself, to regard the mental changes, 
which answer to* the outward sensational impulses brought 
to bear upon us, as the mere result of an external, mecha- 
nical, and necessary influence exerted upon the soul ; 
instead of regarding them as an expression of the original 
powers, and self-determining nature of mind, as it exists 
in connexion with the world. And this does not hold 
good merely within the province of self-conscious thought, 
or free activity ; but the whole analogy can be followed step 
by step down to the unconscious r^on of our mental ope- 
rations. The mind does not, even in this case, answer to 
the external impulses (as is the case in nature) with a 
simple and necessary change ; it reacts independently and 
specially, and that too with design and purpose ; or, as we 
should ordinarily express it, with a marked choice of 
means to subserve a given end. As, however, in the pre- 
conscious region of our mental operations, we do not 
usually speak of consciousness and choice, we can only 
point for an illustration of this mental state to the instinctn 

c 
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of animals ; and present those tmcqnscious, but yet intelli- 
gent operations, as general illustrations of the instinctiTe 
activity of the soul. 

That the whole of the morphological and organic pro- 
cesses, up to involuntary movements and habits, bear the 
common character of instinctive action, is capable of the most 
imquestionable demonstration from a series of experimental 
proofe. By such demonstrations we gain the right accord- 
ingly of localising those instinctive actions in the soiil 
itself. 

This thought, indeed, in its general aspect, is neither 
new, nor can it be regarded, in the &ce of the &cts which 
80 clearly testify to it, as being hypothetical or doubtful. 
The universal instinctive adaptation of organic processes is 
a fact so decisive, and so patent, that it affords us one of 
the surest starting-points fori investigation. On the other 
hand, it is a point £ax less known and less decided — what 
instinct itself really signifies, and on what conditions it 
rests. 

Instinct clearly supposes two things. It is, first, an ari" 
ginal impulse of the soul, and, secondly, it is directed to 
something definite cut of itself ; which somethiog, however, 
the instinctive soul (in order that it may be able to grasp 
it, and having grasped it to enjoy satis&ction), must <xnn- 
prehend heforehandj in a kind of dim anticipating percep- 
tion. Accordingly, instinct may be defined as an impulse 
guided by an a priori and unconscious thought. 

Since, further, experience shows, that the acts of the mor- 
pliological and physical impulses are not conceivable with- 
out the constant operation of this same inatinctiTe power^ 
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"we have considered ourselves warranted in expressing the 
whole truth of the case as follows : — No organic activity is 
possible without the co-operation of thought, tvhich thought 
unquestionably can only exist in the soul : inasmuch, hoivever, 
as it precedes sensation (the principle by which consciousness 
is awakened), it must necessarily remain unconscious. Thus 
the hypothesis of Leibnitz respecting dim perceptions, which 
he exemplified by the instinctive actions of animals, attains 
a further extension, and a confirmatory proo£ from expe- 
rience. 

In these original, but extremely varied, impulses, directed 
by a dim anticipatory process of thought, lies the special 
starting-point of the conscious soul ; the indivisible unity 
of will, intelligence, and feeling, which soon after begin 
to appear in the consciousness, and to attain their special 
characteristics. 

The way is now paved for comprehending the meaning 
of our third proposition : The mind is, in its f imdamental 
constitution, an a priori being, furnished with a system of 
impulses and instincts, out of which it works itself gradually 
into self-consciousness, in order to create what we may 
term the empirical form of human life. According to this, 
mind must be regarded, in the most special sense, as existing 
prior to experience, — existing, that is, in all its individu- 
ali^, previous to its own conscious states, and as being the 
producing cause of them. Tliis proposition with its dis- 
tinctive consequences, we take as finally established for 
our future guidance ; and, so far as we can cast a glance 
upon the results of psychology, we may say, that these 
results fuUy confirm and substantiate it. There are two 

c2 
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questions, howe\'er, of no less importance, which still 
remain behind. These are, first, how we are to meaisure ' 
the extent of the pre-existent powers of the mind ; and, 
secondly, whether the mind, as fiir as the constitution of 
those powers is concerned, shows itself as an individuality, 
or as an impersonal Pneuma. In a word, whether decisive 
grounds follow from these principles for substantiating the 
truth of either individualism, on the one hand, or of pan- 
theism, on the other. 

It will be desirable to moot both questions a little more 
clearly, and express somewhat more definitely, in both cases, 
the results to which our philosophy has led us. For want 
of this, attention has been directed too much to the collateral 
questions, and exception been taken to our adducing &ctB 
out of the so-called night-side of nature. It has not been 
sufiiciently considered, thatHhese collateral facts really aid 
us to sound the depths of that nature, out of which such 
remarkable phenomena can spring forth. 

If, moreover, it has been the aim of our philosophy to 
get such an idea of the soul for a starting-point, as ahall 
furnish an explanation of the entire breadth and depth 
of its conscious life, it was absolutely neoesaaiy not to 
draw the line of observation too narrowly, but to take in 
the whole extent of its being. The true essence of the 
soul is not to be measured by those oommon-pLice lists of 
the *' facts of consdousness,*' which our ordinary psycho* 
logy has given us ; nor can we take the individual merely 
in his eveiy-day state as the exemplar of the whole 
nature of man. We must take the mind of humanity at 
large in the fulness of its ideal life (theoretical, artiitie, 
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ethical, and religious), and in the might of its preternatural 
activity, as the real starting-point. 

In addition to this, we must weigh carefully even those 
facts which are rare and exceptional; on the principle 
that all which can manifest itself in any object of nature, 
even under the most rare and favourable circumstances, 
should be equally reckoned as belonging to its essence, 
as those phenomena which are more common and con- 
'Btaxit 

This is the more important for our whole theory, when 
we^oonsider that the creative acts of the soul are exactly 
those which spring from a source lying within the r^ion of 
preconsciousness. The inspiration of the artist, the spon- 
taneous flashes of theoretical evidence, which suddenly 
«eize the conclusion of a long series of meditations, and that 
frequently in a direction totally different from the path- 
way of reflective thought, and still further, the inward 
revelations of the moral and religious life, — these, we say, 
-axe hj no meaaa the dedgned and direct results of think- 
ing, but have their origin in a. region &r removed from 
oonscioiUQeflB in its free and reflective state; a region 
wbich liei^ in hct, quite bejffmd it, and is distinguished by 
1ihe<de«r and undeniable feeling of a power which is wholly 
inaooessible to any control of the wilL Inspiration is a 
&r more nnxvenal idea than its theological acceptation has 
jet admitted ; while tlie ordinaiy Psychology has wholly 
jgnoted it. 

But this ifKmtaneoas in^iration, which seizes us so irre- 
jutSAjf is precisely and specifically the origin of what is 
t peadiarltf human in our consciousness. On this point 
c9 
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Tve must refer to the truth which our philosophy has 
akeady made good — namely, that the human mind would 
always remain entirely empty of ideal truth, and that it 
could not produce a history^ if it did not possess any inspi- 
ration whatever, but depended wholly upon sensational and 
merely abstract ideas. The one fact of history brings with 
it the experimental proof, that the human mind is from its 
very root preternatural, and capable of supersensuous in- 
spiration. What is greatest in it, is prepared beforehand 
in the region beyond consciousness, and is by no means 
the product of it. On the other hand, it is this which 
prescribes to the conscious processes their matter, their 
direction, and their termination. 

We come now to the second, and equally decisive 
question — Whether this region of preconsdous activity lies 
beyond the essential elements of human nature, or whether 
it he not here, rather, that the root and origin of all that 
is individual and personal within us is to be sought? 
■Wherever speculation has penetrated to the scientific re- 
cognition of an a priori element in man, we find an answer 
-to the first of these two questions, but not to the last. We 
need here onl^s remind our readers of Fichte^s absolute £gO| 
and later, of bis absolute knowledge, as a manifestation of 
God; of HegeFs doctrine of the absolute mind; of Kanfs 
dlence on the whole subject, while be still acknowledged 
the a priori element in the human conscioasness, without 
trusting himself to decide on the nature of mind as an in- 
dependent existence. If our philosophy comes to a yeiy 
opposite result, this can only rest upon the ground of m 
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somewhat complicated investigation, whose separate parts 
must be here, in due order, restated. 

Every one must acknowledge that tlie most important 
questions here come together as into a focus. Here lie 
the fundamental grounds for maintaining the immortality 
of the soul ; and here the explanation of the relations sub- 
sisting between the mind and body. Lastly ; if we have to 
submit the doctrines of Pantheism to a thorough criticism, 
based not upon abstractions, but upon the teaching of facts, 
we can only do so by an appeal to the question, whether it 
is possible in any, even the smallest degree, to recognise in 
those preconscious and spontaneous movements of human- 
ity, the presence and operation of an absolute mind; or 
whether this supposition, logically carried through, woTild 
not much rather lead to the most rash and untenable 
results. By no ai^giiment is Pantheism more manifestly 
struck to the quick, and disarmed, than by showing its 
insufficiency in relation to those £u;t8 on which it has 
hitherto mainly rested its claims. It is this very a priori 
proYiQce which Hegel attributed to the absolute mind, and 
in relation to which he was logically obliged to maintain, 
that through it the highest productions of human thought, 
law, art, religion, science, nay, the divine thought itself, 
dear of aU human individuality, comes to a direct manifesta- 
tion. The divine incarnation is to him a universal and con- 
tinuous &ct, for it is this alone which brings the spiritual 
pirinciple into hunumity, which principle remains with him 
entirely distinct fixim, and beyond the reach of mere indivi- 
duality.* 

04 
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How in this view|Die deep truth to which idealism testi- 
fies has become grown over with error, need not be at 
pi*esent dwelt upon ; the bitter fruits are sufficiently ap- 
parent on all hands. All we have now to discuss is, whe- 
ther the psychological data of this view answer or not to the 
facts of the c^ise, t.e. whether the spiritual principle in man 
really ;proves itself to be imiversal and impersonal ? 

The fundamental position from which our whole inves- 
tigation on this point starts is this ; that as the conscious- 
ness nowhere appears in fact as any other than individual 
•and personal, so the essential basis out of which it springs 
must be individual and personal also. The substance of 
the soul, we argue, is an individual, and xmder no consider- 
ation a 'Umversixl^ essence ; for as mich it approves itself in 
its conscious existence, which is the direct witness and ex- 
ponent of its hidden natur«. The self-consciousness of 
this individuality is so sure a fact, and so fully identical 
with the certainty of the mind^s own existence, that to 
accept the possibility of self-deception must be one of the 
most igroundless bypotheses which has ever been pro- 
pounded. . 

Whatever material, therefore, of an objectives, universally 
valid, iand unchai^geable character might come into this 
j^on of the conscioumecs, still it would be at once taken 
.up by the force of its individuality, and could only appear 
.througli that peculiar hue* lu eveiy thing which we can 
call inspiiatiQa, in every thing that presents itself in an 
ideal Ibnif, we see the action and the re-action of two men- 
tal factOTB ; the one a higher and creative power, the other 
a lower and receptive. The lower element, however, in 
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these moments feels itself elevated, and the power of its 
individuality exalted, nay, carried away into the boundless, 
and by no means depressed or merged into the dull feeling 
of universality . This, and no other, is the result of pxirely 
psychological observation, when it subjects these states of 
•consciousness to a close analysis ; and psychology itself 
must reconcile itself with this experience, together with all 
its necessary consequences. It is this which has brought 
our philosophy to the conclusion, that Pantheism is wholly 
incapable of laying the foundations of a true objective 
Psychology. 

That same mental nature, which during its conscious life 
shows itself as altogether individual in its character, under- 
lies all conscious states, and is the precondition of their 
manifestation. The question, therefore, now comes, whether 
the soul in these preconditions of its conscious life shows 
itself 8tiU purely individual ; or whether, in place of the 
operation of an individual nature, we can £nd simply that 
of general and uniform laws. 

This question, it is >evident, is identical with another, 
which we have likewise proposed, namely, whether the 
buman body resembles a mere instrnment «zt6nudly fitted 
to the i^irit, and simikrly constructed in the ^ase of eveiy 
indiyidufld; or whether, at least in its general ieatores and 
weaker manifestations, the peculiarity of eadi sndividaal is 
not fix>m the first, and originally, impressed upon it If the 
Ibrmer is the case, then the doalistic theoiy of the rekdve 
independence and separate adaptatian of body and soul 
cannot, at least on thia ground, be refilled. If the latter 
-Tiewy however, be confirmed, then the doalistic bypotheiia 
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is virtually broken down, and a decisive proof of no nnim- 
portant character established against it. 

In other respects, however, besides these, the vast im- 
portance of this question is not to be denied; as, for 
example, its consequences in relation to morals and pseda- 
gogy. If we are constrained to affirm the second hypo- 
thesis, a complete proof is afforded, that the principle of 
individuality reaches back beyond all consciousness and all 
experience. If it should turn out, on the contrary, that the 
nature of the soul, in its earliest and preconscious operation 
(which of course includes the physical formative principle), 
betrays no trace whatever of individuality, then the con- 
clusion inevitably follows, that our individuality is purely 
of empirical origin, and that it has its ground in the acci- 
dental circumstances which operate upon the conscious- 
ness. We all come, in that case, into the world precisely 
alike, so that whether we admit each man to come into the 
possession of a certain a priori being, which is in eveiy 
case exactly identical, or whether he be regarded as a 
mere tabula rasa^ a mere receptacle of impressions ; still 
that which' makes us ufdike each other, is simply the 
difference of the experiences which iOdl upon and affect the 
consciousness itself. 

We must admit freely, that however strongly the higher 
philosophical culture of the present age, and its more sound 
psychological science has set its fiice agaimi this view, still 
a general refutation of it has not yet appeared. 

We must not, accordingly, leave out of view what part 
anthropology can take in the answer to these questiom^' 
although they may, pethapsi only find m final answer inm 
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complete psychology. For the principal object of psycho- 
logy is to show what within the consciousness is the inde- 
pendent work of the soul itself, and what is brought into it 
by experience. The more in the course of these enquiries 
the province of the latter (experience) is contracted, the 
more does the power and the reach of the soul itself in its 
a priori activity become elevated ; and the more are we 
compelled to acknowledge, that the multiplicity of our 
mental operations is not the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances or outward impulses, but has its root in the pre- 
conscious peculiarity of the subject. Psychology bears on 
every side its practical testimony to the a priori nature of 
the human personality (of genius), inasmuch as it points 
out the traces of it which fall within the consciousness. 

According to the law of progression and gradual develop- 
ment (which cannot be overlooked anywhere in nature, and 
oonsequently not in the development of the human mind 
from its imconscious to its' conscious condition), the opera- 
tions of the soul's distinct personality should be clearly 
traceable down to its preconscious existence, and the limit 
within which they are ever observable should be clearly 
assigned. And this is the preliminaiy task which anthro- 
pology may properly be called on to perform. The whole 
circle of these anthropological facts must necessarily lead 
us into the sphere of physiological phenomena ; and the final 
distinction between the dualistic and antidoalistic hypo- 
theses may then be concentrated in this alternative : either 
the organic processes in relation to the production of form 
and in the mode of operation must originally be exactly 
alike for all, and our individual features be gradually de- 
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veloped in th^ after covirse of human life by the force of 
circumstances and by conscious mental operations .; or, the 
sou] itself must, from the very first, stamp the ground 
type of its own indi\dduality upon the physical organi- 
sation. 

And here we must not fail to observe, that the former 
view, however keenly maintained theoretically, cannot 
possibly justify itself on the ground of observation aad ex-, 
perience. No one will deny that even .the earliest child- 
hood exhibits certain determinate features, as though in the 
bud, which features come out more clearly in constant 
progression, and in the end fully represent the mental indi- 
viduality, the main character of the man — ^which character 
accordingly must have been already tacitly and preoon- 
sdously present even in the very first bodily traces. 

On the other hand, the advocates of our theory will hardly 
be 80 one-sided as to afiiim, that the mind builds up its 
own body fidly and completely, as though out of nothing. 
We afiirm only that it acts as the formative principle in the 
organic material, and must in other respects accommodate 
itself to conditions which , exist independently of it. We 
oannot speak therefore, in truth, of any direct G|)pofiition 
between the two iheorie^ but only relatively of their greater 
or less jnstifioatioii. Accordingly ^h advocates would 
do well, guided by the hand of ezperienoe, candidly to 
approach each other, instead of setting up for themaehp«B 
txduiive cUuma. The question we have now xaiMd, 
namely — How deep into the first prooeaaea of oiganiwition, 
and how for into its details, ^bet the individuBl prinoiple 
extend? is ofoonunonintereBttobotlu Only by mdi an 
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investigation could those definite points be ever fixed, 
which might lead all enquirers to a reconciliation. 

We must, however, admit, that in the present state of our 
psychological knowledge it is impossible, in the way of direct 
observation, to come even to an approximate certainty upon 
this question. According to the dualistic as well as the 
antidualistic theory, the nervous system must be con- 
sidered as a special organ of the soul ; and the point as 
to whether this organ consist essentially in a relatively 
small portion, t. e, in certain parts of the brain, or in the un- 
divided unity of the whole nervous system, is of no parti- 
cular consequence. The uniformity or individuality of the 
bodily organism which we are now discussing, could only 
be sought within the nervous system, and that in its finest 
differences and most interior operations. 

However minutely microscopic anatomy has begun to 
investigate the brain and nervous system, still it is not yet 
in a condition to satisfy this question ; just as little as in 
physiology, anything definite has been able to be de- 
cided in reference to those inward operations which take 
place in the nerves during tlieir activity. We only know, 
in relation to general anatomical principles, that wlulstthat 
portion of the nervous system which sabsenres the opera- 
tions of the senses and the will (nerves of sensation and 
motion) betray, at least to a superficial view, a constant and 
imiform t}'pe, at all times and in all individuals, it appears 
to be very difierent with the nerves of the sympathetic 
system, as also with those parts of the brain in which it is 
admitted that the intelligent processes are carried forward 
—we mean, the cerebral hemispheres. 
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Anj observations made, too, upon the difference of the 
sympathetic nerves, even if they were perfectly clear, would 
fail to offer any safe guidance at present, inasmuch as we 
are not yet fully acquainted with their purpose and func- 
tions. The difference, however, in the convolutions of the 
cerebrtun, both in number and size, is most decided among 
different races and different individuals, and not only this, 
but it is also different at different periods of life in the same 
individual. Equally decisive is the well-ascertained &ct, that 
the amount of intelligence developed stands in direct rela^ 
tionship to the number and magnitude of those convolutions. 

But these fects do not give any decisive proof for the 
hypothesis which attributes the formative principle to the 
soul : this argument still remains against it, that it is the 
gradual influence of the conscious life which here shows 
itself, and which never ceases (voluntarily or otherwise) to 
exert its influence upon the bodily conditions. The final 
question, therefore, stiU remains, viz. in what light we must 
regard the involuntary influence ? and this is exactly the 
point where the two theories have to join issue. 

Here, then, is the point at which I may hope to •come to 
some kind of understanding with Lotze's latest explanations. 
In these explanations he has far more decidedly than in bis 
former writings adcnowledged, that amongst the yarious 
things which, according to the laws of universal mechanism^ 
contribute to the building up of the body, the soul must 
be included ; nay, that it must be perhaps reckoned as a 
qualifying element ; and that, as being the most important 
of all, it must govern the rest. Of this expression, how- 
ever, we will not make too much^ It contains only an 
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extension of his own theory of adaptation, not any real 
approach to our own. In the organic clianges which Lotze 
has here in view, the soul is never the direct source of action 
(although he speaks now as before of " the plastic influences 
of the soul upon the body), but only the occasional cause. 

Lotze distinguishes, again, more decidedly than before, 
those changes in the organism, which form one of the in- 
herent laws of its growth and self-sustaining power, and 
those which lie within the soul, that is, in the circle of 
its spontaneous and unconscious operations. In relation 
to the latter, he admits that the soul does really co-operate 
as a qualifying element in the structure of the body. Ne- 
vertheless, as to the real cause of these changes in the body, 
he affirms that it is not the soul, but that universal physico- 
psychical mechanism, which bids certain changes of body to 
follow upon certain determinate mental alterations. 

On this physico-psychical mechanism, for my part, I can- 
not lay any particular value. It forms but a very imper- 
fect ground of explanation, so long as we deny that the soul 
itself is able to impress its own inner changes by a plastic 
power upon the organism ; so long, in fiict, as the indefinite 
and useless abstraction of a physioo-pflychical mechanism 
is inserted between both. 

For what, in truth, can the idea of physical mechanism 
signify, when we look at it apart from its psychical side, 
or from the admitted fact, that the soul is an important 
factor in the whole question ? It can mean no other than 
,the whole complex of those mechanical, physical, and che- 
mical laws, which co-operate in all oi^nic processes ; so 
that, to use Lotze's own words, ^ the orgaiiic, being united 
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together in the same world with the inorganic, and borrow- 
ing from the latter both its materials and its impulse, dis- 
tinguishes itself finom it, not by anj special and super- 
natural power, but only by the peculiar form in which it 
grasps and employs the universal elements of nature as 
means to accomplish its own end." Here one in::'Ortant 
point is perfectly indicated : it becomes self-eyident that 
it is only within the sharply defined limits, and under the 
restraining influence of these laws, that the life-process can 
be carried forward. 

Still in this account of the matter, we hare merely the 
negative conditions, without which the phenomena of life 
cannot be brought about, but by no means its positive causes. 
And what is after all the power which works out to itself a 
peculiar application of those general conditions, which it is 
enabled always to employ in harmony with the general 
prooesBes of nature for its own purposes? On this point 
M. Lotze gives us no answer ; while we ourselves, carried 
onwards by the &ct, that in all the phenomena of life, so 
far as we can observe them, an individual element asso- 
ciates itself with the genial type, discover a complete and 
satis&ctoiy ground of explanation, in the admisnon of a 
substance equally individual, viz. of the soul itself. An 
in^vidnal soul must be at the basis of these physical fiicts 
for this reason, that all the processes of life are at the 
some time instinctive actions — that is, an unconscious kind 
of thought, which it were ab8ca*d to locate anywhere but in 
the soul itsel£ 

Teiy appontely, therefore, has Rudolf Wagner directed 
our attention to the chasm which here exists, in reminding 
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US that the old and apparently discarded doctrine of vital- 
ism has come, through the force of facts, again into vogue, 
although only in the form of a vitalism in the cells. Ac- 
cording to Virchow, the cells are vital miities ; and still 
more significantly he adds : " We must now give up the 
scientific prudery of seeing in the processes of life notliing 
but the mechanical result of the molecular powers inhering 
in the constituent parts of the body." 

I may now draw a parallel between Lotze's views and 
my own in the following terms : Lotze has acknowledged 
the decisive fact, that the soul possesses an extraordinxiry 
plastic power ; but he has not yet fitted on his general 
theory to this confession : for in the face of such an ad- 
mission, the theory of a mere general mechanism is not 
sufficient, although it may have its due place in the whole 
question. The plastic power of the soul operates with an 
individualising force upon the body ; and the more power- 
ful the soul, I.e. the more decidedly it comes forth as mindy 
the more peculiar and characteristic is the organism in 
phydognomy and expression. 

This individualising formative element in the body con- 
tains manifestly more than these general physical and 
chemical laws could ever accomplish; more even than the 
general organic type, through which the human oi^nism 
is distingoisfaed from that of the ape or the quadruped ; 
nay, more, than we can possibly exphiin by the parti- 
cular type of the race. The soul adds even to the 
ftmily-pecuUarity inherited from parents something parti' 
ddoTy which belongs only to the individual However 
difficult, therefore, it may be to decide how fiir this indi- 

D 
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vidualising tendency reaches down towards the primary 
morphological commencements of the organism, neverthe- 
less it is always unquestionably present, manifesting itself 
sometimes more dimly, and sometimes more perceptibly. 
It must, therefore, be taken into account as well in the 
question of the universal relation of soul and body, as also 
specially, in relation to the character and d^;ree of the 
formative power which the soid possesses. 

On these experimental grounds I have been constrained 
to yield my assent to the old and now almost discarded 
doctrine, that the soul is at once the real ground of our 
indwiduality, and the great formative principle. This, then, 
is the first answer with which I attempt to fill up the chasm 
above pointed out. 

But how J and according to what intelligible analogy, does 
the soul operate in these spontaneous activities ? This is 
the second question, the answer to which will contain what 
I have to add to the doctrine just expounded. 

The objection which has been made to this whole view, 
viz. that the soul does not know how to bring the forma- 
tive principle into operation, neither is consciouB of its own 
part in it, and that on this account such operations cannot 
spring from the conscious and thinking principle; this 
objection, I say, is entirely obviated by the inductive 
proof we actually possess, — that the soul must be regarded 
(on the ground of experience) as, in every case, an intelli- 
gent, but, in a great number of instances, an unconsdout 
' being. 

The second objection uiiged against the view is certainly 
more apposite^ namely, that in all those physical operations 
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which we now attribute to the individual soul, the opt 
ganism must be already present, and the vital functions in 
foil play, in order that it may have the power to exert any of 
these modifying influences ; and that the changes, moreover, 
which the soul thus produces, when placed by the side of 
that fixed unalterable type which the body has impressed 
upon it, must be regarded as very minor and incon- 
siderable circumstances. The oi^ganism, it is forther urged, 
in its fondamental constituents, must be given^ t. e, the soul 
must find it ready made in order to impress on it its own 
individuality, to govern it, or in any measure, however 
small, to modify or change it. Here then a stand might 
be made against us, and it might be urged, that even, 
granted that we can recognise in those accessory afler- 
infiuences upon the body, an immediate action of the soul 
upon the organism, still this does not at all justify the 

: further doctrine, that the soul is (generally f^)eaking) the 
formative principle in the organism. The fundamental 
constitution of the frame, it might be said, does not come 
fix>m the soul nor depend upon it ; but by the order of 
nature it is given to it as an inseparable companion, with 
a limited power in the one to exert a deteriorating influence 
over the other. 

And here I must, in reply, make a few further explana* 
tions. There is one circumstance which does not appear 
to have been duly weighed. It is a common and essential 

precomdition^ which lies at the foundation of all the morpho- 
logical and organic procesws, as well as all the influence 
which the ioul exerta upon the physical growth of the 
bodtjTi that there ihould ezist a general type {Raum-^ 
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schemg), according to which, all the parts and proportions 
are reckoned and predetermined, even to their minutest 
details, and to which the numberless organic cells, which 
make up the real constituents of the body, conform, so as 
completely to fill up the original scheme. Without such a 
self-realising and self-modifying prototype, the process of 
formation would not be conceivable. This has not, indeed, 
been altogether overlooked in early or in modem times, 
but has not, as &r as I know, been brought to a clear ex- 
pression, still less been carried out to all its further con- 
ditions and consequences. 

To what subject then are we to attribute this geometiic 
activity, which conditionally precedes all bodily organisa- 
tion, and accompanies it in the process of all its changes? 
That it must have some subject ; that neither a pure and 
subjectless type floating in tlie air, nor a universal law can 
here suffice, is plain from the nature of the case, which is 
wholly inexplicable without the supposition of a real 
substantive existence. Eveiy one must admit, that if we 
grant at all the reality of soch a type, according to which 
the body is oiganisedy it can only be attributed to the 
central point, t.e. to a Bout^ which must be present, to foim 
and to harmonise with an interpenetrating presence, from 
the reiy first commencement of the bodily existence, to 
the laying aside of the same in the hour of death. When 
we before compared the soul (not incorrectly, perhaps) to 
an indiyidoal providence, this individual regulative and 
preservative power oould only be made conceivable on the 
groond of tome sach typal force. Such a force, however, for 
an individual being, cannot be attributed to any abstraction 
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termed the soul of the world, &c. ; it can only belong to a 
real essential and individual mental existence. 

This geometrising activity leads us of necessity back to 
the general analogy of the thinking processes. It falls 
within the province of that dim preconscious power of 
thought, which we have been necessitated to acknowledge 
on many experimental grounds. Thought, however, can 
never exist without a soul, and so the truth of our 
former assertion, — that the morphological and vital opera- 
tions are to be considered as essentially operations of the 
soul, — is at least so &.r justified, inasmuch as we are neces- 
sitated to admit a space- or body-producing process, as one 
constituent of them. It is, in £ict, but one particular in- 
stance of the general &ct of imconscious thought. 

We foimdit necessary still ftirther to discuss the more 
definite character of this space-constituting faculty, and, if 
possible, to find a general analogy, on which the idea could 
lean, and so lose that startling impression which we ac- 
knowledge, when viewed singly, it is likely to produce. On 
this point our philosophy has shown — that the space consti- 
tuting fiiculty is only a part, a particular modification of 
the fancy ^ which, manifesting itself on the one hand dimly, 
on the other hand in more consdous forms, satisfying itself 
with subjective images, or objectifying itself in the organ- 
ism, makes itself known as ever present by the most varied 
operations on all the stages of existence. In our Anthropo- 
logy we have proved, in reference to this point, two things. 
First, we have shown the manifold and positive efi*ect of 
mere ideas of the fimcy upon the organism, so that there 
is no room, on the grotmd of positive &cts, to doubt its 
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vast fi)rmatiye power in conn^dcgi with it, and we have thus 
gained an experimental and most richly illustrated analogy 
for the phenomenon. Secondly, we have shown that it is 
no irrational and inferior power, like the imagination, with 
its meaningless " associations of ideas," which here makes 
itself visible : it is in a peculiar sense, the fcmcy — intelli- 
gence in its instinctive operation, which shows itself 
already in these preliminary forms ; but which also consti- 
tutes the bond between the conscious and the unconscious 
r^on of the soul, inasmuch as it can be traced downwards 
in r^ular succession from the highest power of artistic 
creation, through the intermediate steps of dr^un-lifo in its 
many forms of presentiment and of instinctive action, to 
the [^pace-constituting intelligence of the soul, as seen in 
the organic processes. 

This is the ground why I r^ard the sphere of the £uicy 
as not exclusively confined to the r^on of aesthetic crea- 
tion, but as including also constructive power, inspired with 
the idea x>f beauty, as well as those pictorial powers which 
manifest themselves in dreams, and in the peculiarities of 
the plastic intelligence, ' But now I am free to confess that 
there is a third point to which an insufficient degree of at- 
tention has as yet been given. The soul, and her power 
of £incy, in the whole of the processes just alluded to, can 
only be regarded as a plastic principle, giving form, and no 
more. This marks the outermost limit of its activity. It 
has neither power to produce the real substantial elements, 
nor to draw them near by any force of dynamic attraction, 
nor to effect any change in their quality. In a word, the 
creation of matteriand the change of matter— the cAemtVfry 
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of all the processes (though a necessary condition to all 
organic life) is wholly foreign to mental influences. 
This rests upon general and independent laws, under the 
conditions of which, indeed, the morphological activity is 
brought to a conclusion, but which it is not able in any 
d^ee to modify or change. The soul is the form^ and at 
the same time the formative principle of its body — ^its real 
prototype; but it can only realise itself by co-operation 
with a world possessing distinct elements of its own, and 
following distinct laws. Here, accordingly, we can freely 
acknowledge, with Lotze, a " physico-psychical mechan- 
ism,^* that is, the subjection of the soul, in all its organic 
and conscious operations, to a mechanism hot explicable 
out of itself. The non-ego, to use an old phrase, is met by 
the ^o, tlie sold, as a second, real, and independent power. 
This power, indeed, the soul can subdue, and use for its 
own purposes, but only imder certain definite limitations. 
This point, in the whole system of arrangements, must not 
be overlooked, for the traces of it are only too visible. The 
organism not only furnishes the soul with the necessaiy 
conditions of consciousness; it binds and limits also the 
power of consciousness itself; for in the freer states of the 
soul we can clearly trace the effect of the temporary sus- 
pension of these limitations. 

In making this admission, I am not approaching in the 
slightest d^ree to the dualistic theory, or to that of occa- 
sional causes. The body and soul do not exist sid^ by 
side with each otheri according to the well-known doctrine 
of pre-established harmony, like two clocks, accomplishing 
independently of each other a parallel course; neidier 
P4 
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does their unity consist in an artificial agreement, produced 
in tliem fix)ni without. It is the complete interpenetration 
of both, even down to the space-relations, which is the real 
ground of their harmony; and this harmony takes its 
start, according to our whole theory, and in perfect con- 
sonance with the facts oftho case, from the soul itself. The 
final decision of the question, therefore, throws us back 
upon the original relation of the substance: of. the soul to 
space ; and to this point we shall hereafter devote an entire 
chapter of the present treatise.* 

• See Appendix, No. II. 
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CHAP. HI. 

PRmrrivE consciousness and sense-consciousness. 

The previous chapter was intended to confirm the doctrine 
which our philosophy has attempted to expound as the 
basis of a true psychology. The human soul (so we have 
already expressed it) has not only elements prior to expe- 
rience in its consciousness, but it is itself an a priori being 
furnished with definite impulses and instincts, and goes 
through a series of very effective, though unconscious pro- 
cesses of thought before it comes at all to the power of 
conscious thinking. What we have to imderstand under 
the equivocal word instinct, cannot now be doubtful. 
Those original impulses of the soul which are directed to 
a corresponding object, are all of an instinctive nature, 
because they cany in them an original prototype of the 
object itself. The oonsciousneas can only know that wiUi 
which it has certain conditions of ezistenoe in common ; it 
can only desire and Uwe that which it already possesses in 
a dim presentiment ; it can only fed as agreeable or pre- 
dicate as beautiful that which, by virtue of a primitive act 
of judgment, it must designate as in harmony with its own 
organic or spiritual nature. How far into details this 
parallelism between the mind and the world reaches, it is 
the province of psychology to show. 
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After we have established this general view, and shown 
that what we term consciousness does really contain in it 
certain a priori constituents (although regarded in the 
main they form but a comparatively small part of the pro- 
cesses which constitute our whole mental history), a second 
question presents itself, namely, whether during the ordi- 
nary sensational and intellectual processes it is not possible 
to detect, both underlying and constantly accompanying . 
them, a peculiar and original element, which from time to 
time breaks through the world of sense, and presents itself 
suddenly to our view. 

Only after we have exhausted this question can we 
affirm that we have measured the entire extent of the a 
priori constituents of the human soul. Perhaps, also, we . 
may hope to penetrate in this way some little distance into 
the obscurity of certain relations and agencies, to which the 
human mind in its hidden nature may be open ; and which 
may act upon the conscious re^on, without our feeling it, 
just because they lie beyond the horizon of the sense- 
world. 

We have attempted (in the work on " Anthropology'^) 
to show the existence of such a r^on in the soul, and to 
establish the important fiict, that the ordinary psychology 
only takes into aocount the one-half of the bouI^s ezistencej 
and that too the veiy half which cannot be wholly ex- 
plained out of itself. 

Accordingly it does not seem at all strange to me, that 
this portion of my inyestigation, being, as yet, a matter so 
little considered, should have met with the most decided 
opposition ftom those who represent the mling opimons of 
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the day. I have been upbraided, even from very high 
quarters, for having occupied myself with phenomena, 
which do most assuredly form one part, though, perhaps, a 
subordinate one, in the preconscious region of the soul. 
Whatever these phenomena may be, still, as undoubted 
factSf they must be comprehended and not despised, 
explained and not decried. The evidences which they 
undoubtedly are able to produce, drawn too from all 
quarters, have prompted me, not only to grant the rights 
of existence to these suspicious phenomena, but to make 
some attempt at a due explanation of them. The criticism 
I have incurred did not come to me at at all imexpectedly ; 
and it could not £dl to produce almost a comic effect, to 
hear objections again urged, which once had their effect 
upon my own mind, but which I have foimd, on closer 
investigation, to be altogether powerless. 

What is it then which has induced me, in opposition to 
the authority of most scientific psychologists, to lay so 
great stress upon what may be termed the magical pheno- 
mena of the soul ? Certainly it is not my agreement with 
the common notions respecting somnambulism, clairvoy- 
ance, &c. ; on the contrary, I have urged the strongest 
groimds against them. The real reason is to be found in 
the following circumstances, grounded as they are upon 
unquestionable fact 

It is not to be denied tliat all the apparently abnormal I 
phenomena with which men are seized, in somnambulism, 
in vision, in second sight, and in ecstasy, spring out of the 
same spontaneous and preconscious region, from which all 
involuntaiy impulses and inspirations take their origin. 
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Nevertheless they, cannot, as a rule, and in their prepon- 
derating character, be reckoned as belonging to the pro- 
vince of genius and ideal inspiration. For this they are, for 
the most part, by fer too insignificant. On the other hand, 
they cannot be explained, like the ordinary dream and 
everything connected with it, by any means easily and 
satisfactorily, according to the known laws of association, 
and from the bare reminiscence of outward experience. 
For if in second sight, events which really do afterwards, 
occur, and that of a purely fortuitous character, are pictured 
to the mind in a kind of dream-like reality, so that the 
fiiture appears to be present ; if the clairvoyant, breaking 
through the limits of space afiixed by the senses, really 
sees what is passing far away, so that what is distant comes^- 
as a dream into his immediate proximity ; if, in a word, a- 
manifest objective actuality thus presents itself in those 
spontaneouriy originating visions ; how in all the world can 
one be satisfied with the common, fiat, and imsatia&ctoiy- 
explanation — that nothing need be recognised in all thisy 
but the natural working of the consciousness, nothing but 
the products of the ordinaiy laws of association, which h^ 
chance coincide with the truth. A more rational courae, 
it is true, is sometimes followed. There are some who ex- 
plain the presentiment of future events, so &r as they 
come true, by the lo^cal process of a calculation of proba- 
bilities, the premises of which are tacitly present in the 
depths of the consciousness ;^-a correct hypothesis, no 
doubt, in some cases, since we are often accustomed to 
judge of the future in this i^ntaneous way. Against those 
presentiments, also, which do come trae, we have genendlj 
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set off numbers which do not ; and no one, it is urged, thinks 
any tiling of them. Why, therefore, sliould we suppose that 
those which happen to come true, really contain originally 
any more objective validity than the others ? We acknow- 
ledge fully the correctness of this explanation ; we only 
maintain that it does not suffice to explain all the cases 
which occur. 

A future event, of a completely &>rtuitous natui*e (fortui- 
tous, meaning that, the causes of which we are wholly igno- 
rant of), but which really occurs with all, even the very 
smaUest collateral circumstances, just as the second sight 
has pictured it beforehand, cannot certainly be the 
object of an imoonscious calculation of probabilities, nor 
indeed of any logical process whatever. For what is 
deduced logically, necessarily bears the stamp of generality ; 
it can therefore never raise itself above the character of 
indefinite conjecture or presentiment, and can never give 
rise to " vision," properly so called. The clearer, there- 
fore, and more intensely the i^ntaneous power of thought 
operates, the further will its product be removed from all 
ooncrete perception. It may see beforehand what is correct, 
but only in the way of a sagacious conclusion, not in the 
least degree in the way of a real picture. The two ele- 
ments, namely, the abstract logical, and the concrete per- 
ceptive, are separated for ever from each other by a podtive 
psychical hiw. 

How, moreover, can one explain that other form of vision, 
in which some distant event, which is really taking place, 
or which has already taken place, is presented with all the 
force and truth of reality, on the principle of a logical oon- 
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elusion ? Here the premises, on the combination of which 
the judgment respecting ei, future event might possibly rest, 
are not at all at hand. It belongs to the actual and accom- 
plished deed of the past, and must be known in the form of 
^ fact J or not at all. 

If now we consider liic I'acts pointed out and all that 
stands in analogy with them, in their whole circimiference 
(and there are numberless examples to be found in works 
devoted to this topic), it must be patent to all that the ex- 
planations hitherto given are quite unsatisfactory ; as, for 
example, the general idea that they, all spring from the 
store-house of our ordinary consciousness, and obtain im- 
portance only through fortuitous coincidence, as also the last 
and certainly most rational theory, that they are the result 
of spontaneous logical thinking. It is evident that the 
principle of explanation must be widened, and the matter 
judged of from a totally different point of view. But 
what point of view ? This must not be decided too hastily, 
and hitherto we have only ventured to show the negative 
side of the question. 

The form of oonsciousaess which is common to all visum^ 
whether objectively sigoificant or insignificant, is that of 
dreaming. Every specific vision elerates itself to a dream- 
waking, i.e. to a mental representation which stands in a 
middle position between the sensations and ideas of the 
waking consciousness, and is analogous to the vividneas and 
reality of the druam itself. On this account we must give 
to dreaming, psychologically, a more universal signifioance 
than has yet been done. We must designate under the title 
of dreaming, all tlioae atatea of conscionmeaB in which 
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images come before the mind, without any immediate co- 
operation of the senses, and yet in the form of sense-per- 
ception, and that, too, whether our accompanying judgment 
attribute objective reality to them or not. 

What then in the act of dreaming is of real or objectivey 
and what of subjective origin ? The old question respect- 
ing the significancy of dreams, it is clear, now comes back 
again, and can be solved only according to the general 
analogies of what it is that forms ordinarily the souixse of 
objective validity in our entire consciousness. 

First of all, we must dispossess ourselves of the prejudice, 
that dreams can have no objective value, because they 
speak to us in pictures. We must convince otu'selves that 
even sensational perception, to which we are accustomed 
alone to attribute an objective force, speaks only in pictures ; 
that its language really designates the object which lies at 
the basis of the sense-impulses, in a way quite peculiar to 
itself. The red colour, which we see, for example, does 
not stand as to quality in* any sort of analogy with the 
peculiar oscillations of the ether, to which it answers in the 
jttcture-language of the senses. 

Why then, we might ask, should it not be the same with 
the value of dream pictures 7 We can very well suppose 
that there exists in them the pictorial representation of a 
very real kernel of truth ; we can even imagine some 
tpeaal material of truth to be embodied in them, if facta 
can bear it out, without in the smallest degree giving up 
the character of the dream, or falsely exaggerating it8 
mndinaiy signification. It ail depends upon the unpre- 
judiced investigation which we bring to the subject. 
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What now are the objective sources of this dream-con- 
sciousness, and of the manifold phenomena which it pre- 
sents? Let us anticipate a little our psychological expla- 
nations, and give the main result in a few words. 

First of all, we must remember that, as a consequence of 
our fundamental view of mind, that side of it which mani- 
fests itself in the universal form of dreaming must have 
just as much importance attached to it, and just as much 
psychological worth, as we ordinarily attribute only to the 
proper sense-consciousness. If we have proved that the 
mind has an a priori life in the midst of its empirical 
sensuous and conscious life, the traces of it must be dis- 
covered in those spontaneous dream inspirations. Dream- 
ing turns the inner side of the mind, which is ordinarily 
concealed, to the light of consciousness ; and thus it is the 
only form in which the other half of its being, the back- 
ground of its waking life, can be imaged forth even in 
tninsient flashes. According to this view, there can no 
longer be any question of a fidse over-estimate of the 
one or the other form of oonsciouflneas. Both belong in- 
separably to each other; and it ia from both halves, not 
irom one only, that of our waking life (as the reigning 
psychology has hitherto supposed), that the whole nature 
of the mind is to be measured. 

But there is yet another and opposite point of view, 
from which it is evident that our theory gives no occa- 
sion to over-estimate the phenomena of dreams. It is 
not the matter which is the most significant thing in these 
mental states, bat the form, and the vexy existence itself 
of sQch a mode of consdoasness. 
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That these things have a fkr deeper and a more uni- 
versally human signification than is generally admitted, 
can be seen fix)m the following simple observation : — That 
strong difference in the degree of mental culture which 
in the waking state separates individuals in the most de- 
cided manner, almost wholly disappears in dreaming. The 
most gifled, as also the most limited minds, the most culti- 
vated as also the undeveloped (although every word and 
every judgment betrays the difference in a waking state), 
exhibit hardly any higher character in their dreams, the 
one than the other. So far from that, there is often de- 
veloped, in the most trivial and contracted minds, a most 
original and intelligent dream-life, inasmuch as the im- 
stirred treasures of the individuality now first come into 
play. We learn generally from this, that the mental dis- 
tinctions which manifest themselves so strongly in ordinary 
life 'amongst men, are essentially very small and insig- 
nificant ; and the old doctrine is confirmed, that man in 
his inward nature is fiir richer and deeper-grounded than 
ever appears in his ordinary state of consciousness. 

Beverting to the question of the different degrees of the 
dream-oonsciouflness, we must distinguish, as we be£>re 
said, two fundamental forms of it— that which is brought 
about by our ordinaiy sleep, and a second form, which 
penetrBtes into our waking consciousness, and which we 
texm eUtp'Wakmg, From well known and easily under- 
stood grounds, it appears that it is only in sleep, and while 
the sense-peroeptions are for a time kid to rest, that the 
complete and regular development of the dream is possible. 
The nme gradation and analogy exists, however, in sleep- 
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wakiftg, so that for every progressive step in the dream- 
consciousness a twofold form can be observed, one that 
of sleep, and the other that of sleep-waking. The first, 
however, can always serve as a principle of explanation 
for the second, because the normal and properly developed 
form of dreaming is only possible in sleep. If I may be 
allowed here to put together, in a small compass, what can 
oiily be fully stated in a complete psychology, the following 
are to be r^arded as the chief gradations in the dream- 
consciousness, viewed as a whole. 

I. The first and most familiar, but at the same time the 
lowest form of it, is the ordinary dream, — ^the result of ideas 
which are experienced during the waking state, or the efiect 
of sensations which come into the consciousness during 
sleep, both of which rouse the dream ^cy to a sensuous 
representation. We may remark further, that even the 
ordinaiy dream is never the bare repetition of what we 
have experienced — no mere reminiscence of it ; it moulds 
spontaneously that which is in itaeif unpictarialj namely, the 
inward states and feelings, into distinct ^' visions^ 

Here, accordingly, dreaming appears simply as an ac- 
companiment to our waking life; it is the (^ntaneous 
representation of it in a pictorial form; and we can dis- 
ooyer nothing in it which flows from the preconsdous 
region. - But even in this form it presents us with a most 
i( significant fiict — ^the fiict, namely, that our dreams lie alto- 
^ gether apart from volition and reflection. 

The parallel form of dream-waking to this step of the 
proper dream-conscioiuneflBi is to be found in what are 
termed deceptions of aenaey or hallucinations. These are 
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in SO &r wanting in speciality, inasmuch as their fleeting 
visions do not give rise to actual deceptions of the senses (as 
in second sight, <&c.). For, in all such hallucinations, we can 
detect their origin in a particular state of the nerves : that is 
to say, it is a peculiar nerve impulse, which determines the 
effect without any out^vard cause. This is a result the 
more possible, inasmuch as on the present accepted theory 
of perception, the percept itself is only produced by the 
reaction of the nerves upon the outward exciting object. 
It thus becomes quite easy to understand how an effect 
flowing fix)m the soul can call forth a condition quite ana- 
logous to a real sensation. This kind of hallucination is, 
indeed, wholly spontaneous ; it rests on inward conditions, 
deeply hidden within the soul itself; and, consequently, in 

' the normal state of the consciousness, can only be observed 
in the most transient manner. On this lowest step, dream- 

^ waking is simply the meaningless afier-tone of actually 
experienced ideas, such as we often realise, particularly 
before going to sleep; its phenomena can thus be fully 
compared with the ordinaiy and non-significant dreams of 
our ordinary sleep. 

To this cat^ory also belong numory-ptcturea^ which are 
the gradual dying away of strong impressions. If to these 
pictures, moreover, the qrmbolising effort of &ncy be added, 
then the germs of a visioui properly ao called, become 
▼iaible. - i* ^ - . 

n. The leoond stage comprehends those dreams in which \ \y 
■ome subjectiye side of our inner consdotuneas reflects it- **(« 
■elfina87mbolicalfi)rm. We may term these, truth-speak- 
ing dreams of sabjective ngnificanoe only, inasmuch as a 
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real germ of truth, dressed in the triqkery of fancy, shines 
through them. Organic conditions, deeply rooted feelings 
and affections of the conscious mind, produce in us certain 
predominant dream-image^ which hold up before us the 
mirror of our whole mental state. These occur for the 
most part in sleep ; but in the case of veiy deep and power- 
ful mental excitement, similar states of mind, according to 
the analogy already given, step forth out of the sphere of 
mere imagdess feeling, and become strictly waking-dreams, 
in which the limit of what are termed Jixed ideas is nearly 
approached. The passage between derangement of mind, 
^d spontaneous imagination, is so slight, that no eosact 
limits to them can be fixed. Each is a dream-waking, re- 
tained in a particular stage of its intensity. 

But there are also inward powers of mind, which, though 
they do not realise themselves in a waking state, arise into 
activity during dreams, and thus help the consciousness out 
of the one-sided direction to which it is ordinarily bound 
down, and bring compensation «nd self-satis&ction to the 
spirit In this sense sleep is not only physiologically a 
Tefi:e8hment to the body, it is also a restorative power to 
the nund itself which thus recaUs itself from the divided 
Activities, and involmitaiy apenndediiesB of its waking 
frtale, and gives full play to its repreand instincts. On 
ihis account i( is that we often observe dreams, which con- 
trast most strikingly with the waking statCi and produce in 
imagination what is so much wished for but denied in 
reality. This contrast aometinies rises to that specific double 
oonsciousaen in waking and in sle^ of which Steffens and 
Solmbert have both spolDen. Ifsoch a dream-life gradoaUy 
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insinuates itself under the ordinary waMng conscious- 
ness, and if the material of such dreams can more and 
more displace the consciousness of real life ; then an habi- 
tual dream- waking is engendered, which we must designate 
as a derangement of mind. But here the original disposir 
tion or tendency, which lies at the basis of the whole, may 
have been a correct and noble one. In religious madness^ 
it is generally the deep feeling of the hollow and unsatis- 
fectory nature of our whole sense-life and its interests, the 
oveipowering impulse to escape this void, without at the 
same time being able to find the true source of the eternal 
in the temporal, which, if unwatched and left to itself, leads 
to derangement of mind. The feeling itself is justifiable, 
but its result is unhealthy. So certain is it, that in the 
spontaneous impulses of the mind, the most powerful con* 
tradictions stand side by side. 

m. In all the cases now designated, the ground of ex- 
planation lies altogether in the circle of our natural expe- 
rience. But the case is different wilih the dream-pictuiing 
of the third d^;ree. Here certain objective relations of 
our inner life come into play, which in the waking state 
remain altogether unperceiTed, and which must, therefore, 
be termed transcendentaL We may properly deagnate 
these dreams, therefi>re, as truth-rerealing, in an obfectwe 
flense. But here begins the doubt reinfecting their objectiye 
force; they haye generally been classed simply with the 
phenomena before mentioned, because the key to their 
explanation was wanting. This key, we believe, is fimnd 
in the established doctrine of ajjoreoonadoas xefpoa in the 

B8 
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soul, which thus penetrates sporadically into its conscious 
life. 

To designate this "whole series of phenomena, we have 
proposed a term which may at any rate characterise the 
peculiarity of the whole class negatively, and at the same 
time, hy the very name, remind us of the strange and 
exceptional character of the phenomenon. We term all 
such fects magical, and include tmder this term all per- 
ception, or action, which does not take place through the 
ordinary medium of the senses ; hut in which another hind 
of perception and activity (yThich has still to be investigated, 
and the mode of which is unknown), must he admitted. In 
these phenomena also the ^mciiul and symbolical by-play 
is to be clearly distinguished fix)m the inner objective ker- 
nel, which alone can lay claim to significancy, and in some 
cases, indeed, to a deep truth. The common and '' scien- 
tific" view of these matters does not keep these two 
elements apart ; and thus imagines, when it has pointed out 
what is &nta8tic and visionary in the case, that it is right 
in throwing away the kernel also. Nothing is more super- 
ficial than this procedure; we muJEtt refer our readers 
however for the present to our treatise on Dreaming, where 
it is shown at .huge, firom the example of medical dreams, 
how definitely in such cases it is poadble'to separate the 
objective contents firom the subjective admixture. 

It is essential that we should next investigate the extent 
imd the limits of this stage of dream-waking. First of all 
we may characterise this class of dream })henomena as that 
wherein the hidden Bapports, in which other bodies stand 
to our own oiganism come to oonscioinaieflBi and*giye ub a 
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temporary impression of the object itself; whilst, in other 
respects, in spite of their real presence, they remain eitfier 
wholly xmperceived, or abide simply in the state of in- 
distinct feeling. Of such Rapports^ sympathetic and an- 
tipathetic, numerous cases may be mentioned, the most 
of which are at the time marked by imconsciousness, 
but on that account are by no means without effect 
upon our conscious life. Medical dreams (in which a 
very explicable instinct, and one which has long been 
acknowledged by thoughtful physicians, appears elevated 
to the form of vision) belong clearly to this province. 
Generally these preconscious relations are found in the 
lower organic region of the soul ; they exist between the 
two sexes in their full power ; between near blood-rela- 
tions; between parents and children; and those otherwise 
connected by descent Here, however, they very seldom 
raise themselves to the form of a dream-picture, although 
the poflsibility cannot be contested, that a close organic 
rapport J such aa that between mother and child, may bring 
about a common feeling, and a common operation when at 
a distance— of which we have many examples, and that 
on the highest authority. But here the capacity of the 
mind is not extended, but only its consciousness intensified. 
Whether this may suffice to explain all cases of presenti- 
menty we shall consider more fully hereafter. 

The next class of phenomena we may mention as coming 
under this head, comprises those dream-pictures in which 
there is a material introduced into the consdousness tak^ 
from the province of ideas. We can call them ideal reve- 

■ 4 
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lationB^ but revelations, be it obserred, which do not seize 
the «ral in the form of clear Tision, nor of evidence pene- 
trated with distinctire thonght, bnt which seize it rather 
with the intensiye spontaneous force of the mind, and fizlly 
overpower its conscious freedom. In this r^on of spon- 
tanei^ the fancy has ftill play — (for fincy itself is but in- 
telligence in its preoonsdous i^Kmtaneous impulses); so 
that we must here always distinguish the pictorial dress 
from the objective material which employs it. In religious 
virion, e.g. the matter and meaning can possess tmdi, and 
that of deep character, while yet the pictorial mode of repre- 
sentation contains nothing objectively real ; such represen- 
tation usually guiding itself by the ordinary religious ideas, 
or by ^e personal culture of the virionaiy. Ezaimples of 
this are by no means uncommon. The same thing might 
be seen without doubt in artistic visions, based upon sssthe- 
tic feelings, if more frequent examples only had presented 
themselves. If we take the l^;end that the Olympian 
Jove appeared to Phidias in a dream as sufficiently attested, 
the image of the highest dignity in human form could only 
appear to him in the type of his own race, amply because 
he was a Greek ; while, <m the other hand, the Egyptian 
or Abyssinian would have formed it in aooordance with 
the tjrpe of his own nationality. 

IV.' Here, then, we oome at last to the p(nnt where we 
have to determine whether all kinds of dream-waking can 
be explained from the premises already laid down or not. 
We have already alluded to the peculiarity of second 
aig^ti alto to what baa been credibly reported of a pre- 
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sentiment of distant or future events. That it is not a 
mental or an ideal element, nor any relation of a general 
cliaracter, Avlietlier of organic or mental origin, which 
could bring about these phenomena is evident, because the 
material of them is altogether real, special, and fortuitous. 
The analogy of a spontaneous calculation of probability, too, 
equally breaks down in toses of this nature. 

What, then, is the common characteristic of these phe- 
nomena in distinction from those with which we have 
already been occupied? In their case, the supposi- 
tion of an intensified consciousness, into which powers 
and relations prepared in our preconscious nature find 
their way, is quite adequate. But here our actual 
knowledge or information is extended ; and that not with 
materials of deep and intellectual significance, but of an 
empirical and often worthless character. In second sight, 
a completely fortiiitous event is often seen beforehand, 
exactly as it afterwards happens, and that with all the most 
characteristic features and in pictorial minuteness. This 
occurs as a frequently marked symptom of disease, a kind 
of monomania, and is inherited by certain individuals and 
families, especially in certain localities; so that the whole 
phenomenon assumes a purely objective character, and 
even the most obstinate sceptics in rebtion to the genuine- 
ness of clairvoyance, have not ventured to deny it as actual 
fact. It is true, they have not troubled themselves about 
the question as to what the inward conditions arc, under 
which so remarkable a phenomenon could take place ; and 
on that account they are far from seeing what an immense 
•e5 
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admission they have virtually made, and to what further 
consequences it must necessarily drive them forward.* 

And first let us observe that the whole series of other 
phenomena connected vnth dream- waking must at least be 
possible, if the reality of this one be admitted. For of a 
surety nothing more remarkable or moi^e striking can exist 
than a prevision of such a character, that certain individuals 
suddenly and without their own co-operation, nay, against 
their own will, shoidd be made into mirrors of future events, 
a kind of omniscience granted them, and their conscious- 
ness brought down to a state of ^e most decided necessity. 
If one admits the human mind to be capable of such a gift 
of sight, then every thing is admitted in full which is 
needful to explain all the other mental conditions. 

If, then, we adnait the fact above stated, we ought to con- 
sider, at least approximately, what are the conditions by 
which alone it can be brought about. A future and distant 
event, one thoroughly fortuitous, incapable of being guessed 
on the principle of probabilities, and flowing, indeed, from 
unforeseen circumstances, is pictured to the mind in second 
sight. It follows from this ; first, that the province of our 
ordinary knowledge is really transcended; secondly, that 
the material of it goes beyond the conditions of sense-per- 
ception, the thing foreseen being not yet there; and 
thirdly, that it lies apart from any causal connexion dis- 
coverable by thought, the matter being altogether fer- 
toitous. 

* The prindpsl iiicts of the csfe hare been pot together in an 
caoended work by G. K. Hont, entitled <* Seeond Sigfati or, Be- 
markabk Ptsrcfaical and Fhysiologicsl Phenomena." IVankfbrC. 1830. 
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• Moreover, this kind of prevision does not always remain 
on the stage of mere presentiment. It raises itself some- 
times to the form of a real distinctive vision, with all the 
conditions of the most peculiar, but at the same time real 
dream- waking, and with an almost entire absence of recon- 
structive fency. 

This circimistance is of extraordinaiy significance. The 
precise truth and perceptive reality of vision, even down to 
its smallest details, is on the one side the characteristic, on 
the other side the enigmatical element in it, which peculiarly 
needs explanation. Clearly the previous grounds of expla- 
nation are here insufEcient ; a new series of operations and 
relations appear to begin. In dream- waking of the kinds 
before mentioned, it was still possible to explain all that 
was characteristic in them from internal conditions spring- 
ing out of the preconscious, but special nature of the soid. 
This possibility now ceases; a prevision so peculiar, and 
entering so much into detail, cannot possibly spring fix)m 
the preconscious r^on. It necessitates us to draw the 
astounding but unavoidable conclusion, that a real and 
perceptive knowledge lies at the basis, which consequently 
can have its seat only in the consciousness of a personal 
mind, and from, this mind be carried over into the con- 
sciousness of the seer. 

Herewith we have a series of further consequences 
opened up, which carries us into a wholly unsuspected region, 
and one which has hardly been touched upon hitherto, 
still leas conaidered from a scientific point of view. All 
that we have described is only possible under the suppoaition 
of the immediaU influence of one mind upon another ; and 
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this would further necessitate us to adinit a hidden fellow- 
ship of souls, underlying our ordinary consciousness and 
our daily communication through the senses. 

It must be admitted, in reference to this theory, that the 
general premises we have laid down in relation to the 
nature of the soul, do not present any grounds against its 
possibility. If it is shown that the largest and most 
essential part of our mind is distinct &om, and imexhausted 
by our sensational experience, it can hardly be supposed 
that this element stands alone, apart &om all relations, and 
without any influence beyond its own invisible region. 
Such a supposition were in the highest degree improbable. 
As our mind has its root beyond the world of sense, so 
will it also stand, in a hidden and unsensuous way, in 
mutual communication with the real existences of this 
higher f^gion, and that too with those who, like itself, hold 
intercourse with the world of sense, as also with those who 
are already removed from it. 

It need scarcely be remarked, how unexpected a light 
spreads itself, upon this supposition, over emotions and 
relations in the human mind, which no one has been yet 
able expressly to deny, but for which no rational ground 
of explanation has been yet discovered. Here I believe 
such an explanation has been found, and in such wise, 
that no doubt can be thrown either on the reality of the 
general foundation, nor any limit set to the speciality of 
the &ct8. On the contraiy, observation is directly appealed 
to, and it is demanded of observation, that it should seardi 
into the extent and the depths of what here becomes possible. 
For here, in fiict, the richest gradatkm of phenomena shows 
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itself from* the special prevision of worthless events down 
to the warning and prophetic voice of a Socratic Dairnon^ or 
to the most powerful and penetrating revelations of histo- 
rical significance. 

We must here, however, draw a warning limitation. 
It would be altogether unjustifiable and arbitrary, in 
the case of all such visions, to imagine that they are direct 
communications from the Spirit of God himself We cannot 
deny on our side that we discover in this the germ of a 
most destructive enthusiasm. The supposition of the 
agency of mind of higher order than what is now to be 
£:>und in the human consciousness is all that is necessary. 
The £ict that such a mind knows the future beforehand, to 
an extent beyond what it is granted U8 to know, nay to 
foresee what to us is accidental, does not at all militate 
against its possessing a finite nature, nor transform it into 
a being incapable of ignorance and deception. Tliat such 
a being may gaze over a higher region of causalities than we 
do, is possible ; for what we deem fortuitous, is really 
only that, whose causal connexion escapes our vision, 
whether it may have its ground in the inextricable web of 
outward events, or' in the hidden motives of human cha- 
racter. Chance, in fiict, is only appearance (a relatively 
necessary appearance, it is true), which therefore may be 
dissipated by a more widely embracing view of the imi- 
Tcrae and its relations. 

In what way, from quite another point of view, the 
admisdon of bidden influences upon the human mind be- 
000188 a necessary postulate, in order to render tlie possi- 
bility of a qpecial government of the world, in relation to 
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human affairs, at all explicable^ — this we shall have to 
consider in another place. We stand here confessedly on 
the threshold of a region hitherto untouched by science ; 
the existence and justification of which, however, only the 
most stiffened empiricism can ignore. At present, it must 
suffice merely to open the door, and show the existence of 
this region to the enquiring view. Even in science, im- 
portant extensions, and wholly new points of view, require 
time and habit to give them admissibility. If the discovery 
should be of such a kind, that all sorts of superstitious 
errors can link themselves to it, a twofold foresight ought 
to be exercised in its dissemination. Our age is neither so 
impartial, nor so free from perverted excitements, that 
such a warning is now at all superfluous. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE ORGANIC DOUBLE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

One question has hitherto remained untouched, in all the 
evidence we have brought forward, of the double mental 
. existence in which we live. It relates to the change which 
takes place in the mind^s organic relations, in passing fix>m 
one state to another. We must assume a priori, that the 
more intense states of dreaming, into which the mind 
betakes itself when wholly removed from the influence of 
the senses, must depend upon some altered relation which 
it holds to its organism. Our philosophy has endeavoured 
to establish the probability of the following doctrine : That 
in certain, and those not rare condition^ of the conscious- 
ness, the co-operation of the physical apparatus retires into 
the background, or is even quite suspended, and that there 
may ensue, even in the present life, a mental condition 
analogous to that of a disembodied soul. As this declaration 
does not seem less strange than the former one did to the 
reigning doctrines of physiology, it may be worth while to 
bring forward the series of fiicts, by which we have sought 
to substantiate this truth, in a somewhat altered form. 
M.' Helmholtz, it is well known, some years ago made 
the discovery — that an appreciable period of time passes, 
while an act of the will propagates itself from the centre of 
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the nerve-motion to the periphery, and thus to the muscles ; 
and that tKis time becomes relatively shorter, the shorter 
that portion of the nervous system is through which the 
impulse has to pass. The truth of this has been fully 
confirmed by observation. Not the smallest ground, how- 
ever, exists for the supposition that this appreciable time 
holds good c/nXy for the nerves of uiotion ; on the contrary, 
it is necessary to extend the analogy to the whole nature 
of the observed phenomena, and to admit, that all nervous 
operations, even those engaged in the sensational processes, 
are subject to an appreciable lapse of time. This is estab- 
lished for the depaj*tment of sensation, still more expressly by 
another &ct, which has been noticed in connexion with as- 
tronomical observations. Perceptions belonging to two dif- 
ferent senses, sudi as hearing and sight, cannot come abso- 
lutely at the same moment into the focus of consciousness ; 
but the phenomena of hearing are either not perceived at all, 
or follow an appreciable period of time after those of sight, 
whidi last circumstance can only be explained by the 
longer working whidi the latter feeling takes to act upon 
the sensoij nervea. From these fiicts we can ccmclude, 
that there exists a relative lapse of time in those operations 
of the nerves with which the consciousness of sensation is 
connected. The visual sensation claims the oigan of con- 
sciousness for a certain dmation, and therefore excludes 
the posability of perceiving sounds at the same moment. 
Inasmuch, toO| as bearing comes later, we may conclude that 
the nerve impulse in this case is longer in its operation. 
Thus it is clearly proved, that the lower functions of con* 
scionsnessy — sensation, and motion, are connected "with a 
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certain lapse of time, and that, too, not because the process 
of consciousness itself stands in need of any duration of 
time (as we have already shown), but because the organic 
condition — the nerve apparatus, associates itself with it as 
a retarding element. 

Who is to say, then, that the same thing is not true, and 
that in more marked manner, of the higher operations of 
consciousness — those which subserve the formation of ideas, 
and of thought itself? Individuals, in fact, are observably 
different from one another in this respect — that some need 
less time for the operations of thought than others ; and that 
one can go through the same series of operations much 
more rapidly than another. To take a striking example : 
those celebrated calcidators, who appear from time to 
time, only differ from ordinary arithmeticians in this one 
point, that they perform the calculations with immeasur- 
ably greater rapidity than is usually the case. The decla- 
rations of Daae do not leave the least doubt that he really 
calculates, and goes through all the operations of reckoning 
only with the exercise of a most exalted mental activity. 

In all these phenomena there is nothing, according to our 
ideas, the least extraordinaiy. As daily experience shows 
us that the y^etative processes in eveiy organism require 
a certain lapse of time peculiar to each ; that pulsation, 
breathing, even the processes of secretion and excretion, in 
relation to their duration, vaiy in different individuals; it 
can require no hesitation to extend this analogy to the 
openidoQS of ocmsciousnesB. We expressly maintain, 
and do not shrink from the apparent approach to material- 
istic ideas in so doiDg, that the retarding element applies 
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to the ordinary mental processes, simpjy because they are 
dependent on the co-operation of a nefv^e apparatus, which 
is subjected in its arrangements to a certain appreciable 
duration of time. 

But here the question arises (and in this the point of 
^e whole lies), to what have we to attribute the ground of 
this slowness in the processes of consciousness — ^whether to 
the nature of the mind itself, or to the organic apparatus^ 
with the co-operation of which, at least in our ordinary life, 
every act of consciousness is coimected ? If our philosophy 
has maintained that it must be sought for in the latter, and 

^ not at all in the former, it has done so not on the ground of 
any h priori idea xespecting the essence of the soul as ele-r 
rated above time and space ; it bases itself, on the contrary, 
upon the purely experimental consideration, that there are 
states of consciousness (and that many and various) in 
which this retarding power disappears, and where the ideas 
pass through the mind in an inconceivably rapid successioni 
80 that we must represent it in these states as indepen-^ 
dent of time, that is, raised quite above the ordinary time-: > 
relations, 

W^ may allow ourselves, therefore, in remarkable analogy 

* with tjie^distinction already made between origiiial known 
ledge and sena^knowledge, to set up two different forms of 
oonsdouBaeBB in oppodtion to each otil^er ; viz. the ordinaiy 
one, or iLat which developefl itself in a dow and r^^ular 
series (bnun-oonsdonsness); and another, which developes 
itself with infinitely mo^ zapidily and intensity, the real 
character of which we have yet to commTinicate. 
Wemost not ovedook the &ct,1}iat'die8e two eonditioas 
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constantly and obstinately exclude each other. During the 
experience of that inward vision, which we have designated 
as an intensified dreaming, the sense-perceptions are closed, 
and the control of the will over the body in general quite 
suspended. On the other hand, as soon as the sense- 
apparatus gains its rights and b^ins to react upon the con- 
sciousness, the vision-state, just analogously with dreaming, 
instantly passes away. This fact induces the conclusion, 
.that a different relation of the soul to its own organism 
must lie at the foundation of these two opposed states of 
consciousness. If, therefore, in the ordinaiy or normal state 
we cannot doubt but that there is an inward and constant 
connexion kept up between the two, yet we are, on the other 
band, necessitated, in the case of those conditions of con- 
sciousness which seem to be inaccessible to eveij sensa^ 
tional perception or action, to admit the suspension of these 
conditions, and to consider the bond between the soul and 
the oiganism to be at least relaxed. 

This oonclusiony taken in connexion with the other doc^ 
trines of our philosophy, is not to be regarded as one of 
those which merely presents itself for friendly consideration ; 
it can claim almost a demonstrative power, so long as this 
general law of thought maintains its place — that causes must 
be analogous to their effects. The &ct| that it does not 
contradict so much as extend and complete the doctrines 
which have been hitherto entertained, does not detract at 
all from its importance. ' All newly discovered truths 
have 'at first the lot of struggling against the old, but in 
the end thejr are ahrays victarious. 

Her€^ howerefy another weighty question arises^ viz. in 
y s 
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whicli of these two opposed states the soul appears most in 
accordance with its own nature and constitution. Of course, 
we can have no doubt but that this nature and constitution^ 
generally speaking, is seen only in the ordinary processes 
of consciousness and thought. If these processes are 
found to be more perfect and intense in the form of brain-: 
consciousness, it follows that the soul is essentially bound 
in its activity to the body, and that it cannot exist in all 
its integrity without it. It follows, further, that its disem^ 
bodied state must be one, in which consciousness only 
exieXa potentially^ and not really. This is the manifest con- 
sequence of the views upon which the ordinary psychology 
rests, and if it does not acknowledge them, but hesitates to 
compromise a conscious immortaHfy, this procedure is 
purely unconsequentiaL If, on . the oontraiy, it appears^ 
that in this abnormal state the conscious processes operate 
more quickly and intensely, the conclusion is quite admisn 
sible, that the nature of the soul is here more deeply 
revealed than in the ordinaiy states, and during its con- 
nexion with the body. This conclusion, we think, our phi- 
losophy has substantiated in a Very oomprehensiTe manner^ 
The brain-consciousness manifests itself as restricted; 
restricted,, i.e. to the limited ifoims of bodily feeling^, and 
the activity that is awakened by.it. Here, aocoidinglyi 
fhe reladon is just the reverse. , The soisations are the 
most vivid phenomenal and the most enei^getic of these 
ftates of coDscioiiBness^ while the inteUectual life becomes 
proportionally dim. This alone is sufficient to characterise 
^e whole form of oonsdoiuneas which uprings directly oat of 
oiganicconditiQn^as one in which tlieaaol is reafncfed. ^d 
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even when it does gain its independence, as in forming ideas 
and in the processes of thought, we still detect the want 
of that liveliness and energy bj which the sense-conscious- 
ness is characterised. The ideas float indistinctly one into 
the other, the memory is defective, and forgetfulness is the 
common sign of this dependence upon organic conditions. 
Only with great effort can thought elaborate itself, and 
form those general notions, which lose the vividness and 
distinctness of perception just in proportion as they be- 
come more abstract. In a word, the whole of this 
sphere of consciousness bears the. manifest character of 
flomething which is removed irom its original nature, 
and brought under the power of an element that is foreign 
to it. 

On the ground of all these ^ts, and their necessaiy 
oohsequences, our philosophy has considered itself justified 
in laying down the following three propositions, with the 
Teoognition of which a new epoch must b^in in the science 
of psychology. And we do not see how any unprejudiced 
mind can withhold such acknowledgment, inasmudi as 
these propositions do not contradict any of the results already 
obtained, either in physiology or psychology, but only ex* 
tend and enrich them with a new province of fiicts. 

Phqp. 1^— Besides the ordinary states of oonsciousneas 
demonstrably connected with the nerves and brain, there 
exist others also, the oonstitatkm of which leads us to the 
neoeasaiy admission^ that the soul develops them out of 
itself while in a condition relatively or absolntdy fi^ee fitnn 
die influence of the body. 

Pbop. 2^— The ktter states demonstrably distingaish 
» a - 
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themselves by ai* preponderating vivacity, rapidity and. 
intensity. 

Prop. 3. — ^We must therefore conclude that the groimd of 
the restriction, to which the ordinary processes of conscious- 
ness are subjected, does not lie in the essence of the soul 
itself, but in their connexion with the external apparatus 
which we term the body. 

According to the &ct8 already adduced, the body ap- 
pears in a double relation to the mind. On the one side, 
it is a necessary organ for its coming into communication with 
other existences; for awakening self-consciousness through 
the sense-perceptions ; and lastly, for developing gradually 
the process of thought, in its reflective capacity » In other 
respects it betrays itself in the most decided way as a retard'-^ 
ing and limiting element, and shows that it is only when 
the mind is freed from its influence, that it can obtain its 
fully developed capacity. 

llie result of all this has been embodied by our phi-« 
losophy into an hypothesds, which indeed Is only an 
hypothesis at present, but which on further consideratian 
will commend itself more and more decidedly to oui^ 
acceptance, especially as it is only in this way, in all pnn 
bability , that we can show a Uaimonions conneadaa between 
the most discordant phenomena, and make the most inocm- 
sistent £icts intelligible. 

The significancy and parpose ^f our whole sense-life and 
sense-consciousness, we suggest, may be this; .that the 
mind, introdaoed by the process of birth into a bodily co]i-> 
dition, and being awakened in this way to self-oonsdoiuH 
ness, may gradually make itself independent, during its 
arthly existence, of that bodily oigan, and raise itself 
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above the necessity of it ; so that it may tlius prepare for 
itself a higher condition or mode of existence, which we 
may teim the pnemnatical bodt/, the germ and capacity 
of which is prior to its sensuous life, and is the condition 
of its possibility. The abnormal phenomena, accordingly, 
which are designated by the terms ecstasy, dream- , 
waking, and the like, are only the momentary and unex- ; 
pected outbursts of this inner man, which is gradually, 
forming in us, spontaneously called forth by the passing 
suspension of the normal relation between body and soul, 
in this its sensuous form of existence. 

On this accoimt it is that we have laid so much stress 
on the proof of the apriority and essential immortality of 
the himian mind, and made it the starting-point for every- 
thing else. If this truth be once acknowledged, and gain 
acceptance in the universal consciousness of humanity, the 
greatest benefit must result which science could possibly 
confer. The perplexing enigma of our sense-life is solved, 
and the illusive power of death is broken. Why should we 
not rejoice in the limiting conditions of the fonner ? and 
how can the latter terrify or startle us, when we have well 
considered that the present life is but the beginning and the 
fi:agment of one that has yet to be fulfilled, and in which it 
is already essentially rooted ? How could it be to us, in 
fine, a matter of wonder that the present conditions and 
relations of the soul are so imperfect, when we know that 
they have only a preliminaiy and subordinate meaning, 
and expreas in the most special way the embryonic (x>n- 
ditions of that mental life, which must here gain a title to 
its full maturi^? 

r 4 
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Such a knowledge must also beget "a new faith, or rather 
raise the old eternally veracious faith of humanity to a 
new course of development, in which the two opposite 
tendencies of the present, namely, positive religion and 
humanism, will be fully reconciled. Wliat religion desig- 
nates siw, estrangement from God, and evil, humanism 
distinguishes, according to its milder philosophical views, 
as involuntary limitation, as an imperfection which has to 
be made good, and which will gradually cure itself either 
here or hereafter by the imperishable power of goodness 
that dwells within us. The difference between these two 
views has been driven m the present day to a most trench- 
ant contrast. On the one hand we hear it said, He who 
does not believe, t. e. he who does not adapt himself to 
the tmconditional acknowledgment of a religions formula 
must be damned, i. e, la cut off for ever from every pos- 
sibility of conversion — a sentiment the irreHgiousQess 
and utter imtenableness of which we cannot affirm too 
strongly. On the other hand the gospel of humanism 
has summed itself up in the characteristic words of our 
great poet, 

« ** Wer immer Mtnbend i ich bemuht, 

Ben k3nnea wir erISien."- 

On which nde, here at least, the judgment of science and 
pflychological reflection fidls cannot be doubtful. Still it it 
only the new aspect we have presented of the worth and 
meaning of oar Bense-life, that can justify and substantiate 
such a judgment. Had ikU atate of existence a final ng- 
nification, if the whole destiny of life were involved in it| 
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then would this dognia of positive religion stand firm in 
its irresistible rights, and the lot of the eternal future would 
be cast in this narrow spam of our earthly existence. 
This, however, is a thought altogether arbitrary, contrary 
to all analogy, and grounded upon nothing. How could 
an earthly existence possibly be sufficient for this great 
result — an existence which, to the great majority of man- 
kind, does not present sufficient impulse to raise them 
even to a state of full self-consciousness, still less to ad- 
mit of their working out the whole extent of their na- 
ture, and bringing it to a final crisis? On this account the. 
doctrine of " Hades," or a middle state, which the more 
. enlightened theologians, even of the strict Lutheran school, 
have accepted in a modified form, is a relatively important 
one, and an absolutely necessary correction of the old 
opinions. The view which the New Church, however, has 
maintained appears to me still more rational, namely, that 
which r^iards the future existence of the soul as being, 
first of all, a slightly modified continuation of the present, 
and as forming for a time a continued preparation for the 
last crisis of all, for heaven and for hell. It is not our 
object, howevOT, here to enter into theological controyersy. 
We only afiirm that the proper time is come to bring 
these most weighty questions to a free, and at the same 
time a higher development. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE QUESTION OF METHOD. 

We must now turn our attention to another series of con-* 
siderations. The idea of the apriority of the soul, and the 
assertion that it constructs for itself its bodily organ as an 
outward expression of its own inward nature, have been 
complained of as altogether strained and untenable. I have 
been warned not to screw up human nature to such a 
pitch, inasmuch as the relapse from that ideal height down 
to the common reality of things as they are, must be so 
much the more pain^. I should feel the weight of this 
reproach to the full, if I co\ild accuse myself of ever over- 
stepping the limits of &ct ; for there is nothing which I 
more thoroughly despise than that common-place half- 
knowledge, which stops up the gaps in its own information 
by arbitrary assumptions. In truth, I can only feel that I 
have sought to transform the imperfect notions on which 
the ordinary ideas of the mind rest into something full and 
complete; and that I have done this by giving due atten- 
tion to phenomena, and taking into account results, which 
most men have considered it more convenient to ignore, or 
to bring into discredit 

But it IB exactly the credit I attach to them which is 
considered the head and fiont of my offending ; and, con- 
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sequently, the aim of all our considerations lies in the 
decision we come to, as to what measure of trust may be 
accorded generally to the facts, upon which I have grounded 
such important conclusions. Here, also, I have set up a 
canon of judgment, which, according to my unaltered 
opinion, keeps clear of the twofold prejudice attaching to 
such things — that, namely, of either blindly over-estimating 
single and doubtful &cts, because they tell in favour of a 
favourite theory, or of closing the eyes with equal blind- 
ness against that which instructs and enlarges our experi- 
ence, whatever it may be. 

This canon turns upon the comparison of analogous facts, 
and the conclusions to be dra^vn from them ; a procedure 
which possesses a force, that in the present state of logical 
science has not been brought to light. John Ste\yart 
Mill, in his excellent work on the inductive logic, has cha- 
racterised this mode of argumentation better tlian any one 
else, particularly in the chapter where he speaks of analo- 
gical cottcluaianSf as cases in which we argue from the simi- 
larity of certain phenomena, " that they are to be sub- 
sumed under a law as yet unknown, but discoverable /rom 
ikemselvesy I shall attempt, therefore, to state the logical 
process which I have applied in my '^ Anthropology,** and 
show its conclusiveness. 

The point which has first to be cleared up is the experi- 
mental proof, that there are certain states in which the 
sool maintains its own integrity, though freed from the co- 
operation of the oi^ganism. In proving this, two tilings 
were necessary; £ntf/acU of whose actuality there could 
be no doubt ; and, seoondlyi fiicts which really prove what 
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they ought, or at any rate make the sujiposition of it highly 
probable. (We need hardly repeat, that throughout the 
whole inquiry we have only to do with probabilities, not 
with demonstrations.) Each of these points has to be 
shown from the nature of the facts themselves. This it is, 
then, which forms the foundation (the first premiss) of an 
ordinaiy analogical argument. It presents the normal 
instance -with which other similar cases are compared, in 
order by their comparative similiarity (second premiss) to 
conclude that they are exactly like this normal instance in 
their general chcracter; i.e. in this particular case, that 
they support the hypothesis of the essential freedom of the 
mind from bodily conditions. 

At the same time we must not overlook the circumstance, 
that in this mode of reasoning another collateral process 
appears, which we just now designated as the proof from 
analogical series. In this analogical proof, we start from 
positive facts, and then bring other &ct8 into the series 
that are far less certain, so long as they are regarded 
without any connexion with the rest ; particularly as no 
explanation seems to be possible for them in their isolated 
form in accordance with the present state of science. 

Our judgment respecting their validity is wholly altered^ 
on the contraiy, when they are once brought out of their 
isolation, and co-ordinated into an analogous series, t. e. 
when they are supported by some normal instance, the 
certainty of which is imquestionable. They then partici- 
pate in the certainty attaching to the series, because the 
normal instance covers the whole. And not only this, but 
they naturally support each other, because an unexpected 
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and unlooked-for analogy appears common to them all, 
which enables us to conclude that they all spring from one 
common foimdation. 

In this method of argument diiFerent opinions may exist 
on single points, but in general it must be admitted tliat it 
is the only safe method by which we can make any advance 
in the province of anthropology, where the evidence of 
experiment is denied us. And I must regard it as mere 
presumption, when any one, without going into tlie subject 
critically, only shrugs his shoulders at the whole procedure, 
and ignores the whole result. 

A French natural philosopher ♦ has lately given, exactly 
on the same method, an extended view of the essential 
phases of somnambulism and clairvoyance ; which is re- 
markable on this account, that it links them to the simplest 
and most regular phenomena ; and from these phenomena 
goes forward to explain the most strange and complicated 
&ct8. Here, too, one might not always agree with the 
ikeoriesy bat the method of inquiry cannot be contested. 

We must r^ard it as the strangest aberration, when our 
philosophers demand experiment to be applied to these 
psychical manifestations, and either subject them to a 
mathematically exact investigation, or else to exclude them 
altogether from the circle of scientific observation. The 
demand for a mathematically exact method of proof has 
become a mere puppet, which some hold up everywhere as 
a Medasa*s head, where there is any question of a funda- 

* Albert Lemairs. ^Da Sommeil aa point de me Fhjniolo- 
giqne ct Fi^chologiqoe i ' ouvrago conronn^ par rLuUtut dd 
Aaaes. 
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mental character, but wliicli exercises its petriijing power 
only on tlieir own^ judgments. Who is not ready to grant, 
that in all phenomena which present themselves to outward 
observation, whether physical or physiological, experiment 
is necessary as well as observation, in order to place a fact 
beyond doubt, and substantiate it in all its essential condir 
tions ? But in mental investigations we cannot make ex- 
periments, and therefore are confined to the two other 
sources of experience, namely, observation and testimony ; 
viz. first, observation of one's self; and secondly, as this 
cannot embrace all physical conditions, the testimony of 
others to inward processes ; in which case, when the testi- 
mony cannot be controlled by r^ular self-observation, 
recourse must be had to that canon* of judgment which 
we have given imder the title of analogical series. 

In the same manner it is unquestionable^ that mathe-* 
matically exact calculations cannot in any way discover the 
inner causes and powers which lie at the foundation of 
a phenomenon ; but only the outward conditions, and the 
accompanying circumstances imder which those powers 
come into action. When physical science has calculated 
how many vibrations in a second it requires to produce 
that sensation of colour in our ^es which we term violet, 
it has not in doing so proved on the one side what that 
supposed ether is ; nor, on the other side, has it in the 
least explained what r^^ular connexion or relation obtains 
between the number of oscillations, and so surprising a 
conversion of purely quantitative relations into a specific 
qualitative perception. Accordingly, we have gained no* 
thing but an exact description of the outward process, 
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which indeed may have the greatest influence upon any 
future explanation, but which does not in the least in- 
volve it. 

When, again, in physiology it is calculated with what 
amount of leverage a muscle works, in order to move the 
limb which depends upon it, we are gaining no insight 
whatever into the nature of the muscular force, nor any 
explanation how it is possible that a given intensity of 
will can elevate the measure of it, without abstracting any- 
thing from itself: how, therefore, the will in working upon 
the muscular system can be regarded as a source of powers 
while on the principles of calculation the relation shoidd 
be a constant and unalterable one. In a word, we cannot 
penetrate by means of calculation and exact investigation 
a single hair's breath into the knowledge of existences and 
inner causes. 

To- do this, there needs a specifically different, though 
not less experimental investigation, the conditions of which 
have long been fixed. There needs, first, a critical and 
methodical arrangment of all the &ct8 characteristic of the 
object under obflervation, that is, an exhaustiTe induction, 
on which the conclusion respecting its essence is grounded, 
in the form of an hypothec. This procedure, in both 
respects, has been aimed at in our work, in relation to the 
philosophy of the' human mind ; and it would have re- 
mained open to the reproach of having based itself upon an 
imperfect induction, if it had not drawn those suspicious 
phenomena into the circle of its investigation ; suspicious 
only on this acoount, that they do not readily coincide 
with the reigning ideas. On this account, let it not be 
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taken ill, if we see in the ilame we have incurred a real 
claim to praise, and are not in the least inclined to depart 
from the mode of procedure we have followed. 

For who could overlook the fact, that it is exactly on 
these supposedly hidden parts of our mental life that the 
lever must be planted, in order to bring a new world of 
mental relationships to the light 7 We have never for a 
moment asserted that these states of consciousness are in 
themselves higher, or more valuable, or surrounded with 
that particular nimbus of holiness, or in^ibility, which 
some, driven by an overweening estimation of them, have 
not been careful to disclaim. We have designated them 
expressly as abnormal states, as they must be admitted to 
be, in relation to that fixed mode of existence into which 
we are introduced by our sense-life. Nevertheless it is 
equally clear, that, as certain as these abnormal states are 
not anything fortuitous, but only expressions of a mode of 
existence which does not ordinarily come to light, we 
ought so much the more zealously to search for their cha- 
racteristics. The most prominent points in this search are 
the following. 

We have sought to render it probable, by means of the 
most extended inductive proof^ that the more intense and 
fully « developed states of dream-waking, dairvoyaooey 
viaon, second sig^t, &c, take place without the co-opera- 
tion either of the sensoiy apparatus or the brain — an im- 
portant experiment, both for physiolc^ and psychology. 
The further questioni bowereri remains, VThail is the cha* 
racteriatic of the intellectual life of the mind during thew 
emancipated states? This pointi alsoi our philosophy has 
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inooted, and prepared the way for a solution. Considering, 
however, that fects are here touched upon which are 
equally difficult in their communication as doubtful in 
their significancy, we have contented ourselves with bring- 
ing forward only what is most prominent and characteristic, 
inasmuch as thi& is sufficient to lead us to the more impor- 
tant conclusions respecting the nature of the soul. We con- 
sider ourselves, therefore, justified in demanding that these 
results should not be designated as mere hypotheses, that 
is, as arbitrary conjectures, but as a posteriori ideas, 
grounded upon induction and analogy, which have perfect 
light to lie at the foundation of an experimental (science, 
such as psychology has now for the most part become. 

The results themselves have been already sufficiently 
explained. Only three points remain, which deserve some 
oonsideration, because it is just in them that the novelty of 
our view is concentrated. 

The present physiology and psychology stand firm in the 
opinion, that no thought, nay, that no process of conacious- 
nesB whatever is possible without the co-operation of the 
brain, and that both thought and conscioasness become con- 
fused, darkened, and at length extinguished^ the more the 
integrity of this oi^ganic appoistos ia injured. 

We have shown that the case may be fiir ctherwise. 
The intellectaal life of the mind in its emancipated states 
is not extinguished or restricted; it is not even dianged or 
weakened, or the consciousness of our personal identity 
destroyed ; bat the very cppodte to all this presents itself, 
nam^, elevated intellectaal power, deeper selfHxxnscioos- 

o 
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ness, and the perabnaKty more thoroughly enlightenfjd by 
the consciousness of self. 

By this feet, on the one hand, the materialistic assertion is 
refuted, that consciousness and thought are purely functions 
of the nervous system, and the product of organic action. 
If such an hypothesis were not absurd enough on general 
grounds, it would certainly have to be given up on the 
ground of its resting upon a very imperfect amount of ex- 
perience. Consciousness is so little the product of the 
body, that it is only in states where the body loses its 
power that it is found in full strength and peculiarity. 
On the other hand, the well-known doctrine of Schopen- 
hauer is also rei^ted, which, on the ground of consciousness 
being suspended during sleep, while the organic and un- 
conscious processes are uninterruptedly continued, draws 
the rash conclusion, that the fundamental characteristic of 
that which we call the soul is simply blind impulse and 
will, while the intellect is only something accidental to it. 
Were it really shown that the deepest sleep were perfectly 
.free from, mental activity, and quite dreamless (against which 
many &ct8 distinctly militate), still the conduaioQ based 
upon it would not be justified. Experience shows that 
coMcimunesSf tnteliigeneej reaaon^ is the inalienable attri- 
bute of the mibstanoe which we teim mind. It does not 
part with this character even In its state of real darkness, 
Le, on the atage of preconacioiis existence. The organic 
power shows itself as anything rather than a blind impulse 
or bare will; it has the thorough impress of the most 
intense, though imconscious intelligence. Whence that 
remaxkable doable state of the conacioiis and unconacknui 
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reason may spiing, may be a question, and the question very 
variously answered ; but we assuredly regard it in a light 
wholly contradicted by the fiicts of the case, when intelli- 
gence is viewed as something merely accidental. So far 
from this, intelligence ever remains as a distinctive agent, 
a hidden principle, nay, as the alpha and the omega, the 
starting-point and the aim of the mind's whole develop- 
ment. 

The second main result which is confirmed by our 
point of view, may be thus expressed; that the mind 
during its present life is subjected to a twofold condition 
of restriction and fi^edom, while its essence, fix)m the very 
first, shows itself in all its states alike, as being by nature 
intelligent and rational. The immediate is never to be 
confounded with the original ; that which is first in fact is 
not to be regarded as necessarily first in existence. 

From tliis, thirdly, another universal phenomenon is 
explained, namely, that the more the intelligence of our 
spiritual nature appears bound to this foreign material, and 
is occupied in the management of it by means of oiganic 
processes, so much the further removed is it fix>m compre- 
hending itself in consciousne^ and iroin originating intelli-^ 
gent acts. On that account, the actual commencement of 
our being, in spite of its essential rationality, is like the 
Teiy deepest dream-life, out of which the consciousness 
gradually raises itself through the impulse of sensation. 
Nevertheless the sense-consciousness (as psychology will 
show) is not in the least a product of sensation, in which 
HbA mind is wholly passive ; but it is the result, of a ^n- 
taneous thinking actiri^, developed out of the elements of 

OS 
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pur sensuous impulses — which thinking leads itfix)m step 
to step, to a complete state of self-control, to conscious- 
ness, and, lastly, self-consciousness ; thus proving that it is 
a rational power firom the very first. 

The medium state, which pervades both the opposite 
extremes, and connects them inseparably together, is the 
fancy, — an unconscious &culty in its immediate application, 
but one which operates according to the types and funda- 
mental characteristics of our inborn. reason, i.e. with per- 
fect design. From this it follows, amongst other things, 
that during the connexion of the soul with the body, our 
conscious states must be modified and coloured by the oon- 
dition of the &ncy in relation to the organifim, a &ct which 
has been termed, clumsily enough, :the dependence of the 
soul on the body ; while it should really have been repre- 
sented only as the dependence of the conscious portion of 
the soul npon its unconscious activity. 

This iacvlty makes itself known, first, and more ob- 
scurely, in the piimaiy construction of the oiganism ; here it 
proceeds continuously, but still only in its nnconacioas con- 
fitructive form, to build rap the individual bodyi and mould 
that physiognomy and gesture, in which the general impresB 
jof the individuality, which breathes through the whole, 
comes to view. We ocmaider, therefore, that it is without 
any reason that oome have objected to the appeUation we 
have chosen, on the ground that the term fancy ahoold 
be used only in its SBSthetio signification, and should by no 
means be brought into connexion with that plastic dganic 
activity, which belongs to the lower r^on of the soul. 
For not to mention the tsdt implication which this oljeo- 
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tion contains, of the mind being a composite essence, accord- 
ing to our view of the gradations in existence (in which 
each step employs the properties of the one immediately 
beneath it as an element and means of its own development), 
the soulj which in its lower forms appears necessary in its 
operations, is changed when raised to the sphere of Tiund 
into a purely contingent existence. Man is an intelligent 
soul — not intellect and soul ; therefore there is in him no 
separation of the two ; and the xtapiarov of Aristotle is so 
fax to he corrected, inasmuch as he held that the intellect 
does not proceed necessarily, in a regular course, from the 
lower psychical conditions, but comes into them from 
without, as a new transcendental and separate principle. 

Certainly the position which Aristotle maintains, that 
the intellect in man is a xf^P^^or, something which cannot 
be explained out of the lower conditions of the soul, is one 
of his greatest discoveries, by means of which he has be- 
come a real bene&ctor to mankind. But this agrees 
perfectly with our whole theory, which seeks to cany out 
that great thought of antiquity still further, and to place 
it by means of analogies upon a sure £>undation. This 
it does, on the one side, inasmuch as it shows the soul as 
a xi^^ovy a something not to be explained by mere in- 
organic powers and processes; on the other side, inasmuch 
as it sees that the human mind is not yet the highest 
spiritual intelligence, but that it may become an organ of 
revelation, either through ideas, or through higher ranks 
of spiritual existences, up to the divine itself. 

In this series of mental existences I have sought to retain 
the idea of continuity, ibr this view alone is consistent with 

OS 
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the objective constitution of the^nniyerse, in wliich there is 
no such thing as a gap in the series of phenomena. So it 
is in the present case : mind, as we said, is an intelli- 
gent principle from the very first. Inasmuch, however, as 
in man it is boimd to a lower and organic element, and 
from this has to elevate itself to consciousness and self- 
consciousness, that middle condition arises, which, in accord- 
ance with the character of its higher operations, we have 
termed fancy^ not imagination, which woidd give quite 
another turn to the whole idea. In imagination as also in 
memoiy the prominent character and material is purely em- 
pirical, and is closely connected with our sense-perceptions, 
as Aristotle shows, although he terms this whole represent^ 
ative fiwnilty ^avrairm. There is no point in which the 
ordinaiy psychology is more imperfect than in deducing the 
creative Acuity in us from bare imagination, and, placing 
them both upon the same level, so that the true a priori 
character of it is wholly overlooked, a result which has 
hindered aesthetics hitherto frt)m being based upon anj 
80imd psychological foundation. 

When, therefore, the artist sketches ideal forms with « 
fi^ee plastic conscioasness, we cannot recognise any new 
faculty which applies to the mind in oontradistinction to the 
90uL It appears to us to be (only on a higher stage) exactly 
the same power as that which throws out the type of the 
body, upon which body it spontaneously and artistically 
impresses the mental character, the feelings, and the habits. 
Spontaneously and artistically, we. say, for assuredly it is a 
highly characteristic and artistic result^ that the soul is able, 
perfectly true to nature and to the language of imagexji 
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unfeilinglj to stamp the exact form of the inward feelings 
and affections upon the body. And wliat does the artist 
ordinai-ily attempt, except consciously and purposely to do 
the very thing, which the fancy performs spontaneously 
with fer greater success? On this step of the fancy, 
however, we see only its lowest though perhaps most ener- 
getic working, that, namely, which is engaged in the 
structure of the organism ; for it will scarcely occur to any 
reasonable investigator, after he has admitted the co-opera- 
tion of the creative faculty up to this point, suddenly to 
spring over into another and lower province of phenomena, 
or to take refuge in some qualitas occulta of oi^^nic power, 
which is merely another name for vital force. 

In a word, either the specific character of the £uicy as a 
creative power in the mind must be altogether denied, an 
assertion which will hardly be ventured; or it must be 
granted that this power, d priori in its character, and 
anterior to all sense-consciousness, reaches down to the 
veiy first commencement of our vital existence. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ON THE ?STCHOLOOICAL OBIGIN OP OtJR PERCEPTIONS OP 
SPACE. 

Since the systenifi which aimed at the attainment of ab- 
solute knowledge have died out, and the K^Titian maxim, 
" that we can only comprehend truth as it stands in relation 
to human nature" has been re-introduced, it has become 
evident that all philosophical problems mxist be placed 
under the control of psychology. This is the essential 
character of all the German speculation which has sprung 
up since the times of Schelling and Hegel ; and it is on this 
ground that we feel ourselves justified in asserting, that 
the old pantheistic mania has been completely overcome 
and shaken off; for no one, we are well assured, who has 
laid hold of the above maxim with firmness and intelligence, 
can give himself up again to the deceptive, illumons of 
those systems. We* do not mean that anj particular 
psycholc^cal doctrine (whether that of Kant, Fries, or 
Herbart) has been/naZ/jf established ; but simply that the 
science of the human mind, and the laws of its intelligence, 
must be made the uniyersal starting-point of philosophy. 

And not only do strictly philosophical questions aasome ^ 
a new form when viewed in thia light; bat even the mort \ 
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stirring questions of the present age — those which relate to 
the nature and origin of religion ; to the relation between 
the divine and the human ; to the possibility of a special 
revelation, &c. ; all these, we hold, can only be solved at 
last by. the aid of psychology, that is, by a close investiga- 
tion into the depths of the human mind. I may regard 
myself, therefore, as fully justified in welcoming this new 
and independent development of psychological studies as a 
most significant fact for moral science generally, and hope 
to devote whatever of strength is left to me to its fur- 
therance. 

This turn, which our native philosophy has now taken, 
may have the effect of drawing us out of that isolation in 
which we have stood with regard to the two other great 
scientific nations of Europe. The English philosophy, since 
the decline of the Scottish school, has developed itself with 
aome d^ree of individuality, and not without valid 
results. Meeting us now upon the common ground of 
psychology, it could not &il to be inspired with some 
d^;Tee of confidence in our researches, and aUow them to 
exert an appreciable infiuence; while our " great systems," 
on the other hand, can never be any other than strange 
and uncongenial. With regard to the French philosophy, 
we gather from the more recent utterances of M. Cousin, 
that it 18 especially the doctrine of "absolute reason," 
which he has so much cause to suspect of error, and to 
which he feels inclined to attribute all our more recent 
and overwrought speculations. And we must indeed 
admit that the French philosopher has not wholly missed 
the maik in making these objections, but has with fine tact 
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pointed out just the very part of our systems which, since 
the time of Hegel, has been obliged to imdergo the most 
complete revision. 

This brings me, then, once more to the psychological 
difference between Professor Lotze and myself. So long 
as we continue to contend about the idea of the soul &om 
secondary grounds, the struggle will go on indefinitely 
without any result. If we succeed, on the other hand, in 
bringing decisive £u:ts, either for the one or the other side, 
then our theories must of necessity accommodate them- 
selves to them. Such a psychological fact I believe to 
have been really discovered ; one, by the due consideration 
of which the true nature of the soul is most clearly illu»- 
tzated ; and I shall attempt in the present chapter to ex- 
pound this fact to the reader, and show the conclusions 
which flow from it. 

The fiict to which I refer, is the original existence of 
I space-perception in our consciousness. Kant, who first es- 
j tablished this fact, deduced fit)m it decided conclusions 
' respecting the subjective nature of human knowledge, inas- 
much as he proved with inoontestible evidence the apriority 
of the ideas of space and time in the mind, without search- 
ing any further for their objective ground and origin. To 
this we oppose thefact^ that our space-perceptions (t. e, the 
necessity we are under of representing eveiything real to 
ourselves, under the form of an extended sur&ce) have 
'their psychological origin in an original feeling of exten-. 
sion, which is inseparable from the consciousness of our- 
own existence, and which stands therefore upon purely 
objective ground. This, as we said, is the simple thought, 
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which we consider (viewed at least in this light) to be 
new, and at the same time important as to the general 
theory of psychology. 

In our former treatises we have analysed the idea of 
perception in oontradistraction to that of sensation, and 
have shown what there is in the contents of our perceptions 
more than mere feeling. This " more " was foimd to con- 
sist in the time and space element of the consciousness. 
Eveiy external perception is at the same time co-ordinated 
with a general idea of time and space, with a specific 
" where " and " when," which idea cannot belong to the 
sensation itself, just because it is one of its preconditions, 
and necessary to its very existence as a &ct of conscious- 
ness. 

This native idea of time and space lies at the basis of 
the proof, urged by Kant, of their a priori origin. The 
positive side of the question, however, he never unveiled; 
and it is just this latter point we desire now to moot. The 
&ct fcom which we start is that already established by 
Kant, namely, that space (and time) is never the object of 
mere sensation, but is something added to it, by an act of 
oonfldouBQefls. 

We remark then, firsts that if time and space are in no 
fienae the result of bare feeling or sensation ; nay, if it be 
^boim that they must go before it as a condition of its 
ezistenoe, although chrmiologicaUtf sensation is the primaiy 
fiict of all, and that which first wakens up the light of 
oonacioasiesi,' then the question cornea back the more 
pointedly, What then is the origin of these ideas in the con- 
BcioiuneM 7 The direct answer to this questioji is obvioua. 
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The co^eptions of space and time cannot ari^ either 
earlier or later, but only contemporaneouslj, and. in in- 
separable connexion with sensation itself. They do not 
arise, however, out of the objective stimuli, which are the 
basis of sensation ; for were this the case they would be 
sensations themselves ; consequently, they can have their 
origin only in the mind. It does not follow from this view, 
however, as Kant supposed, that time and space are merely 
subjective forms of sensation. It was quite correct in 
Kant to seek for their origin in the mind; but according to 
the psychology of that period the mind was apprehended 
as consciousness, and only consciousness, so that he could 
not deduce the idea of time and space frx)m the mind in 
any other way than by making them depend upon its 
conscious activity. He thus regarded them as original sub- 
jective phenomena, altogether void of any objective foun- 
dation whatever. In this way space and time became 
whoUy dissevered from the objective world, and a sub- 
jective idealism, with all its weighty results, was intro- 
duced, without any one being able to discover where the 
eiTor in the premises really lay. 

We, on the other hand, place ourselves from the veiy 
first upon a broader basis; to us the mind is a real sub- 
stanecy reaching much frirther in its states and operations 
than the limits of mere oonsciouaiefls can mark out. If 
therefore we must, with Kant, seek the origin of these two 
ideas in the mind, and not in the senses, still we are by no 
means, in so doing, committing ourselves to the Kantian 
result, T]2.*thst they can be nothing more or less than 
■objectiTe %ms. The rerj opposite conclusion, indeed, 
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lies open to us, that, nainelj, of finding the origin of both 
ideas in the objective or essential nature of the soul. This 
is, accordingly, the theory which we have now to establish 
more in detail. 

The idea of time does not present much difficulty in any 
way. The mind is, objectively speaking, a being endowed ; 
with continuous existence, and one which maintains its 
identity in the midst of all its conscious changes. . The 
original consciousness, accordingly, which it must possess 
of its own state is nothiag more or less than a feeling of 
duration ; for so we may express the undefined yet veiy 
intense consciousness which the soul must possess of its 
own sel^ as an essence remaining unchanged through all its 
changing phenomena. As such a continuity is wholly in- 
separable firom our real existence, the feeUng of it (more 
or less distinct) must be inseparable fix>m the cansdousnesa 
of our own existence, and must give rise to what we may 
term time-perception, a peroeptian which is thus seen to 
be a priori in relation to all flensation, and which appears 
as a prior condition to the consciousness we have eiiher of 
oursdves or others. With the first act of consciousness 
the mind b^ins to experience mental changes ; but, as a 
being that cohscioiisly retains its identity^ it connects tlie 
mental changes which it experiences together into a series, 
and thus, out of the mere consciousness of duration, the 
proper time-perception is at length awakened. 

From this we can explain the fiict of time being wholly . 
difierent from a mere abstrsot idea. We can think of it i 
^s^ifMel of aU parliciikr inatter, without its being destroyed. 
We canabstracti indeed, fiom eveiy $pecial time-per- 
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ception, but we cannot do so from t^e fundamental per- 
ception itself, any more than we can* fix)m our own self- 
consciousness, they being both inseparable from each other. 
As, therefore, in sleep, or swooning, the perception of time 
vanishes with the loss of consciousness, so it is restored 
again the moment the consciousness reawakens. 

With our space-perceptions the case stands reiy differ- 
ently. Consciousness has not the same direct and imme-> 
diate reference to space as it has to time. On the 
contrary, the activity of the consciousness is purely inten- 
8iv€y giving rise to ideas which may be more or less vivid, 
but which have no kind of connexion with extension ; for 
it is self-evident, that the perception of space-relations, i.e. 
of an over and under, a right and a left, &c.^ cannot exist 
at all in the conscioimess as such. 

Nevertheless it is a remarkable circumstance, that space 
is just as little an abstract idea as time. We can imagine 
it emptied of all content ^ and the perception of it disappears 
juBt as that of time does in eveiy state of unconsciousness ; 
while the veiy first moment of waking calk up again that 
same world of extension, in which we alwaya find our- 
fldves embosomed. To our original feeling of duration^ 
therefore, there answers an equally original feeling of ex-^ 
tention^ and that wholly inaeparable from the very consdous-* 
neM of our existence^ The question comes, therefore, how 
the unahstract nature of our spaoe-oonsciousQesB is to be 
explained.' 

Putting aside all other considerations, the veiy analogy 
of our time-peroepdons suggests to us the idea of seeking 
the ground of our (qMoerperoeptioos in the oljectiTe nature 
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of the soul. The mind can only be endowed with this 
original feeling of extension, on the ground of its being 
ab initio a space-creating (i.e. an incorporising) being. 
Without this supposition, it would be absolutely impossible 
to conceive how the mental image of extension could ever 
exist within us, since in the nature and activity of the 
consciousnesSy -as such, there is not the least occasion, or 
even possibility of bringing forth anything whatever of 
this kind. 

The psychological conclusion we have now stated can be 
fully borne out by general metaphysical considerations, 
Eveiy real existence (and of course the soul amongst' the 
rest) must be conceived of, as not only enduring in the 
midst of change, but also as involved in mutual action and 
re-action with other things. And the mind is only distin- 
guished from conadousless' existences by the £ict of their 
remaining tmconscious of this double proper^ of time and 
space, while both properties become inseparably connected 
in the eoal itself with the conficiousness of its own exist- 
ence. It was in this original and inseparable feeling of 
duration and extension, that Kant fovaid (and that quite 
correctly) the a priori nature of our time and space-per- 
ceptions ; he only fiiiled in one point, namely, in terming 
that an intuition {Anschanung) which is only developed 
up6n the more advanced stage of our perceptiTe or think- 
ing consciousness. 

We cannot help attributing a great critical significance 
to this whole point of Tiew. To those psychologists who 
maintain the soul to be a simple unoctended substance, we 
oppose this one remark— >ihat under such a sappositioii it 
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remains impossible to explain this main contradiction, 
namely, how, in a being perfectly distinct from all space- 
relations, a space-perception can be produced which is 
simply and in an unabstracted form ever present in the sonl 
itself? If we conceive a being unextended, yet still sub- 
jected to inward changes, becoming endowed with con- 
sciousness, then time-perceptions might indeed arise within 
it, but no space-perception ; for there is nothing there 
which cotdd ever occasion it. If, on the contraiy, we 
were to attribute consciousness to an inorganic body (a 
mineral, for instance) which is extended indeed, but subject 
to no internal changes, then, by parity of reason, there 
might arise in it a perception of space, but none whateva: 
of time, just because there is no canseciUive series of phe^ 
nomena. 

Thus then the absurdity of the doctrine of the unextended 
nature of the aoni comes anew to light ; it is seen toiBtand 
in the most manifest oontradiction with the fundamental 
&ct8 of our own ^onacKnisness, inasmuch aa it is perfectly 
inexplioabU how an unextended being (should be under the 
necesaily of regarding itself even involuntarily, as a 'being 
existing and woridng in space. On itie other Land^ we are 
natondly Jed to oondude &om the original oonsdoumess of 
our spaoe-existencey that tliere must be a reality at tlie 
bottom of the idea; the more so, becanseit is an original, 
^voluntary, and necessary one. 

This general view of the soul becomes thoroughly esta- 
blished if we ioXkfw out tlie genesis of the tqace-peroeptions 
in detaiL That cijgiiial and inseparable ipaoe-oonsdoiis- 
ness (the ptimaiy fcundation of the whole) is compoaedi If 
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we carefully examine it, of two well-defined elements. 
First of all, it involves extension as felt hj us in a state of | 
rest^ u e, a consciousness that we are space-existences, and 
occupy place. This primaiy space-perception is afterwards 
still further developed, and more accurately defined by the 
consciousness of our own bodily motions, motions of which ; 
the soul becomes cognisant as something pertaining to it- ' 
self, and by means of which it apprehends itself as a being 
operating in space. 

These two conceptions of space mutually modify each 
other, thus making our knowledge of body and its various 
localities more determinate and &miliar. In order to con- 
ceive accurately of any bodily movement which we may 
desire to make, we must have previously gained, to say the 
least, some indefinite conception of the body itself, as an 
extended substance. On the contrary, it is only through 
the diversity which motion introduces into our space-per- 
ceptions, that the general consciousness of extension be- 
comes clearer and more defined. Thus, from the original 
indisdnct idea of body generally, we gain, step by step, a 
well-defined notion of our oum body and its parts, which of 
coarse would not be possible without the general concep- 
tion of its boundaries, in xelation to the circumambient 
space. 

This necessary process includes one of the most import- 
ant extensions of our entire consciousness. It necessitates 
UB, namely, to carry out the idea of extension, first over 
the whole body, 'and then gradually further and further, 
until it goes off into the infinite itself. The oommence- 
ment of the entire process, however, lies in the original 
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feeling of extension. Only on the ground of our being 
endowed from Ike first with a space-conception of ourselves 
can we represent everything else under the same form. 
What we call external objects, are primarily nothing else 
than a group of different sensations, which come into im- 
mediate connexion with the space-relations of our own 
body; consequently, must be localized first in connexion 
with it, and then afterwards r^arded in the process of the 
development of our space ideas independently of it. 

The conception of infinite extension, which we now 
begin to sketch out, has thus the yery same commencement 
as all the other space-relations. It is thought by us, as the 
lengthening out of the radii which stretch from our own 
centre to the aiuTounding void on every side. 

From this we may see how the conception of place con- 
nects itself in the consciousness • with the specific phe- 
nomena of sensation. We have already shoMm how the 
perception of external objects in general can only arise by 
virtue of an original type of space within u& The mate- 
rial of sensation, in other words, only takes the fi>rm of 
extension by virtue of its being included in our own 
nature. This is not done, however, in a general and in- 
definite manner ; -but it is by connecting eveiything with 
our own extension that we oome at the same time to 
localise it, that is, to place it in a given (qMoe-relation to 
ourselves. There' is no external aenMUioii, aocordingly, 
which does not bear upon it a detenninate ^tcherey 
Neverthelefla, this ** where " is not feltf (as if an object of 
sense) nor can ever become ao ; but it is the product of 
that arrangement which the peroqptive faculty gmdual^ 
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introduces into the general idea of extension, in relation 
first to our own body, and then to the objects around us. 

And here we find a most simple explanation of another 
question, Avhich presents insuperable difficulties to every 
system of psychology that starts upon purely spiritualistic 
principles; — I refer to the localisation of our outward sen- 
sations. As the space-relation in tliis case cannot be/e^f, 
and as, further, there could be no occasion in an absolutely 
inextended substance to originate the idea of space, or any 
of its relations at all ; whence, we ask, does the possibilitif 
arise of the soul representing to itself those very sensations 
which differ from each other only in quality, as holding 
specific relations in space? And how does it come to 
apprehend them in such a manner, that both sight and 
touch perfectly agree in the process and results? 

The whole difiiculty of the question, on the purely 
spiritualistic supposition, has been clearly represented by 
Lotzc, — not so much for the sake of throwing doubt on the 
ordinary opinions, as for the sake of relieving the difliculty 
itself. Whether he has really succeeded in doing this, we 
shall see by and by. For us, we may boast, no such 
difficulty arises; and we have the right, perhaps, to regard 
this very fact as a confirmation of our fundamental theory, 

We are obliged, on other and quite independent grounds, 
to presuppose an original space-perception in the soul, 
according to which it arranges and localises the parts of 
body, and with them the affections which the body ex« 
periences. A prick in the finger, while it is felt and 
perceived as a prickf and not as a burn^ must at the same 
time be localised in a particular spot. The pain itself and 

H S 
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the local sign always go together, although they ..spring 
from wholly different sources in the consciousness. No 
objective feeling can exist for the consciousness, without 
its local sign ; and, vice veisd, no local sign can be deter- 
mined in the body without its being occasioned by such, an 
affection of the ner\'es, as brings some sensation directly to 
the consciousness. From this we cleariy see how the soul is 
necessitated to combine, indissolubly and in£dlibly, the con- 
sciousness of every affection with the local sign ; that is, with 
the consciousness of the spot where the affection takes place. ' 
The correctness of this explanation is confirmed by the 
result of facts at first apparently anomalous. The soul 
localises more uncertainly, as we can easily see for our- 
selves, when it is obliged to refer the feeling to a part of 
the body, of which it has no very detailed perception ; as, 
for example, the back, or any portion of the sur&ce which 
is usually covered. Here it requires some attention, in 
order to localine a sensation precisely upon the indefinite 
surface of this portion of the body. But then, the soul 
is really performing, expressly and specifically, what it has 
been doing, in general, all its life long ; namely, bringing 
the original and indistinct perception of its own body to a 
more clear and well-defined oonadousnesa. The child 
(even after the age of infiuK^) can only assign the spot 
where it feels pain Tery indistinctly ; the idiot whines at 
pain, but u not able to point out the limb that is attacked 
by it ; we are all more or less uncertain, when it is re* 
quired to localise a pain which is experienced internally. 
On the contraiy, we may retain the distinct impressioa of 
limbs which hare been lost, and may still continue to loca* 
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lise impressions in them, according to our wonted habit. 
Persons who have lost a limb usually feel pain in it long 
afterwards — nay, according to J. Mliller, all their life after. 
During amputation, the limb beloio the part that is severed, 
is the scene of the most violent pain. In cases of artificial 
noses being formed from the skin of the forehead, every 
sensation in the nose is refen-ed to the forehead, and the 
error is only gradually corrected. All these are cases 
strictly in point. 

The question, again, respecting upright vision from an 
inverted image, is wholly relieved of its difficulties by the 
principles we have laid down. The fundamental supposi- 
tion of tlie ordinaiy psychology is, — that the inverted 
image upon the retina propagates itself to the centml organ 
of the brain, and there affects the consciousness. Accord- 
ingly, there must be, on this supposition, a twofold object, 
the one mediate, the other immediate ; the one, the object 
itself as it stands in space — and the other, the inverted 
image of it, .iVs, however, the soul stands in immediate 
connexion with the latter^ the real object does not exist for 
the consciousneas at all, but only the inverted image; and 
the question still remains unsolved, — ^why this object is 
always perceived correctly, and in perfect liarmony with 
the results of the oi^gan of touch ! That the previous ex- 
planations of this have been unsatisfactory, is freely ad- 
mitted, and is proved, indeed, by the tendency now shown 
to deny that the retinal image has any direct influence on 
the mind. Lotze exprcsdy teaches, tliat the retinal image 
lias no influence on the soul ; but that we arrange objects 
in relation to ifpace quite frteli/f by our own independent 
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mental -activity. Still, it must be admitted, that the soul 
is impelled to this localisation by means of its impressions 
from without. The gromid of it, therefore, can only lie 
in some particular property, which the impression acquires, 
by virtue of the special nature of the point where it affects 
the body, and which we then add to the sensation itself. 
In this, way, Lotze considers that those local signs are 
generated, according to which the continuous impressions 
are moulded into an extended image. 

According to Lotze, the soul localises every thing only 
in accordance witli its own bodily organism, a result which 
we consider to be perfectly correct, though from his point 
of view not fully explained. Two things are here wholly 
overlooked. On his premises, it is neither explained how 
the perceptions of space can first arise in a soul which 
is wholly devoid of space-properties, nor in what way it 
can attain the image of any particular position in reference 
to the body, on which the local sign can be grounded ; for 
he expressly affirms that, for the soul, no space-relations 
can exist immediately^ — ^tbat it is only cognisant of qualities; 
and that from the connexion and combination of these it 
creates all the space-perceptions, so as to gain the power of 
grouping its sensations afterwards, according to their space- 
relations. If, however, the aoul possessed originally no 
extension, which it applies first to its own body, and then to 
external objects around, we contend that it must ever 
have remained imposBible to create the type of the erten- 
sive out of a merely intensive series of phenomena. It is 
just here, accordingly, that we become conscious of the 
defect in the whole of Lotze*8 explanation. 
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We shall attain a clear view of the whole matter if we 
consider somewhat more closely the relation of the organs 
of sight and touch in reference to special objects. First of 
all, we must reject the common notion that these two are 
space-pt-odjicing sen^s. To maintain this is to plunge 
once more into subjective idealism. We should call sight 
and touch rather the space-develojnng senses. Since the soul 
gains a dim feeling of extension in its fii-st dawning con- 
sciousness, it must be this perception which is developed 
and drawn out into detail by both, but not j)roduced. 

Whether the sense of sight, when the eye is at rest, 
grasps the phenomenon presented to it in the form of 
extended space, has been much doubted. This question 
can hardly be settled by obsen^ation ; yet there does not 
appear to be any very good grounds for affirming the con- 
trary, 'the construction of the nen^es of vision is mani- 
festly, intended to keep every impulse separate, and 
transmit it separately to the brain. The elements, there- 
fore, of continuity in space already exist there. So long, ho w- 
ever, as the elementary sensations remain perfectly alike, there 
could certainly be no distinctive perception of space ; for 
thii to develope itself on the field of vision, there must bo 
TaiiotiB shades of perception awakened in the conscious- 
ness. These being once awakened, the position of the 
different impulses in respect to one another (just as they 
appear on the retina objectively) must become distinguish- 
mble eabjectirely by the consciousness at the vei^*^ same 
time that it maiks their difference in quality. Here, 
aooordingly, we gnwp the first link in the whole explana- 
tion. Ereiy visaal sensation obtains a local «i^ just 
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because its space-relation to the rest comes to consciousness 
on this very spot. What the propagation of the phenomenon 
to the brain nignifies, we shall see hereafter; and shall 
fihow that it subserves altogether another purpose. 

Even on the supposition of the eye being in repose^ 
tlir'r( foro, ive have the various phenomena of sight pre-* 
sented under the form of extension, which of course implies 
a space-relation between them, however indistinct this 
relation may be. If this whole supposition (as is pro- 
bably the case) should seem imsatisfactory as a full expla- 
nation of the phenomena of extension, then we can bring 
forward a second &ct, which takes away all doubt respect-* 
ing the correctness of our general point of view. The eye 
is scarcely ever absolutely at rest. As only one point in 
the retina at a time is adapted to perfectly clear vision, the 
necessity of keeping up a constant motion in the eyeball 
is produced. By means of these continuous movements, 
the image imdergoes a similar series of changes, and out of 
these single elements there is fonned in the eonsciousnefls a 
notion of a connected field of vision, presenting a fixed 
anangement of the objects of sight ; particularly as tlie 
beholder, moving the eye backwards and forwards, passes 
over the series of images in different directions. The 
amngement of them comes thus to be regarded by the 
consciousness as something objective, and wholly indepen- 
dent of the subject himseUl 

: In this process eveiy thing appears in its correct, not in its 
inverted order, both to the eye and to the consciousness ; 
fiir the ooDsdoasDess judges from the eye's stand-point, 
not fixnn what lies behind iu The rays of light which 
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come from above fall on the lower part of the retina, 
while those which come from below fall on the upper part 
of it. Those coming from the right fall on the left side ; 
those from the left on the right. But, for this very reason, 
they must be localised by the perceiving consciousness, 
according to tlie direction to which they come, and conse- 
quently must be seen erect, not inverted. For the very 
same reason, we estimate the objects of sight according to 
the size of the angle of incidence which the rays of light 
describe ; not according to the «nifll1np«« of the retinal 
image, which in truth does not exist for the soul at all, but < 
simply designates the direction in which it localises the 
objects presented. 

In all this process, however, we must not forget the 
fundamental supposition, under which the whole becomes 
possible. If the stand-point of the consciousness in vision is 
removed from the eye itself to some central organ in the 
brain, then we find everything again plunged into con- 
frision; inasmuch as Nothing can exist to the mind except 
the minute and inverted image upon the retina. Even if 
the theory of a central organ in the brain were not wholly 
untenable on other grounds, we should be justified in re- 
jecting it on this ground only, namely, that it throws what 
is in itself a veiy aimple fact into the most io^xtricable 
confusion. 

The question will hardly be here ui^ged — ^why any appa- 
ratus for propagating the sensations of sight to the brain 
should exist, seeing that the conaciousDess completes the act 
in the aense-oigan itself^ and, therefore, cannot need any 
communication with the central brain 7 The ground of this 
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necessity lies quite in anbther direction. We have given 
reasons for maintaining that in a normal condition, no act 
of the soul, of whatever character, takes place without 
being connected with some corresponding kind of nervous 
action. Accordingly, we must consider it as established, 
that the cerebrum is the organ of conscious intelligence, 
i.e. of thought If it be fully made out (as we believe it 
is), that no act of sensation takes place in the human 
consciousness quite alone, but that it is immediately elabo- 
rated, by means of combining, judging, and reasoning 
processes, into perceptions and notions, this whole fact 
answers most completely to the results of anatomical obser- 
vation. All the nerves* of sense must have their root in 
the brain, that is, must maintain their connexion with the 
organ of intelligence, since, but for this, no act of percep- 
tion or intuition could take place. 

In explaining the space-perceptions which accompany 
the sensations of feeling and touch, we must start in like 
manner fix)m the original feeling of extension, which the 
soul possesses more or leas distinctly in connexion with its 
own body. And here the necessary point of connexion 
can be still more distinctly seen than in the minute sur&ce 
affected on the retina. All the sensations of touch localise 
themBelves in the manner before described, that is, in 
connexion with the bodily organism, while at the same time 
th^ contribute to make our perception of the bodily form 
more distinct 

Yet, here also, as in risioii, there is an analogous relation 
between the oi^gan at rest and in motion, i.e, between feel- 
ing and Untchf properly so called. The feeling of pressure, 
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-which extends itself over a large portion of the body, in 
addition to its general localisation in the body, and in 
addition to the specific sensation it includes of cold, wami, 
rough, smooth, &c., developes a more or less well-defined 
image of the parts as related to each other in space, that is, 
it originates the dim perception of surface. Even the sen- 
sation of a point on tlie skin can only be presented to the 
consciousness (as far as this sense is concerned) under the 
form of a minute surface ; not as a boundary between 
different planes, such as the corner of a die. In the sense 
of feeling without motion, however, we have only surface 
presented ; it stands in this way analogously with the 
organ of vision, which while at rest can proceed no fur- 
ther than the mere perception of surfaces. 

If the organ of touchy however, in connexion with motion 
is added, then these sur&ces can become -bounded by the 
very act of motion on every side, and thus be determined 
according to their length and breadth. Here then, quite 
analogously with vision, the accompanying consciousness 
can combine the single sensations into a continuous magni- 
tude, a well-boimded surface. From this surface a new 
direction in space can begin, and thus the third dimension 
is generated, Le, the idea of thickness is added to those of 
length and breadth. If we suppose that the oi^gan moves 
itself along a sur&ce, which we should now call a horizontal 
plane, and then all at once the limb sinks down into a 
plane below ; this must necessarily, produce in the mmd 
the notion of an entirely new direction of sor&oe. This 
gires the idea of a third dimension, with its accompanying 
perception of body. The third dimension is not setffi, but 
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felt^ and is only afterwards referred to the phenomena of 
vision ; then at last, by an involuntaiy analogical conclu- 
sion, it is conceived of as existing under all the surfaces 
which we see around us. 

It is of considerable importance for our whole view to say 
a word or two more respecting the origination of the image 
we form of our own bodily organisation. This, too, we 
must maintain finds its root in that indefinite feeling of 
extension which is inseparable from our own existence, and 
which gives us the perpetual certainty of our own corpor- 
eity. Immediately with this, however, there is associated 
the indefinite notion of a surrounding space, produced by 
the movement of our own body and its members. From 
the conscious development of both these elements, the 
image of our own bodily fi^me is gradually produced in 
our minds. This is effected, first of all^ by tou^h co- 
operating with sight ; but the image only comes to perfect 
clearness by subsequent comparison with the bodies of 
other men, so that a perfect notion of our own is -only 
arrived at comparatively late, and veiy gnidually, and that 
without the localisation of otiier bodies, in the manner 
already described, being at all hindered. For the dear 
distinction of our own from other bodies there is need of a 
Beoond element The image of the surrounding space must 
have become dear, in order to develope the notion of our 
own body distinctljf^ in opposition to that of the world at 
lai^. Here again, just as in the former instances, there is 
need of motion, not merdy of single limbs, but of the 
whole body. When the body moves and alters its rela- 
tion to other objects around it, the oonsdoasneas of the 
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alteration connects itself with the whole perception of space 
which we have attained in relation both to ourselves and 
the world at large. Thus we come to the stage of the 
question ^vhich is realised in our ordinary perceptive life. 

The gradual extension of the space-perceptions rests ori- 
ginally upon a constant interchange from touch to sight — 
a perpetual exercise in reducing the forms of vision to those 
of touch. In this way we learn at last to see bodies, first our 
own, and then those of the external world generally. We 
cannot but remind ourselves here of the constant experience 
"we have, that the child, in the first dawning period of con^ 
sciousness, attempts to touch every object presented to it. 
This it does, not only because it is the evidence it requires 
for the objective existence of the thing presented; but 
because the child has not yet gained a complete notion of 
the surrounding space, according to which it ought to 
arrange the object presented in space to its view. It must 
hasten, therefore, to touch it — that is, bring it into con- 
tinuity with its own bodily frame — in which alone it 
learns to exercise personal control over any objective cer- 
tainty. 

On this principle is to be explained .the well-known 
&ct, that a blind man, when brought suddenly to sight, 
regards the process of vision at first as another kind of 
touch. He sees all objects of sight equally near ; he ber 
lieves them to be in actual contact with the eye. In other 
words, he judges what is seen entirely according to the 
analogy of what is felt ; and that clearly for want of a 
notion^ grounded on sight^ of the surrounding space, in 
which the objects are to be localised. For the same 
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reason, the blind man when restored sees everything as 
surface and in indefinite gTX>ups, and it is only gradually 
that he learns from the varied colouring to distinguish in- 
dividual forms. The patient operated on by Dr. Franz 
could not distinguish a ball from the disk, a die fix)m a 
square, and the perspective view of a comer threw him 
completely into conftision. 

The reason why we lay so much stress upon this gradual 
development, is obvious. It confirms in the most varied 
manner the general basis of our theory. Feeling, touch, 
and sight are only the more specific development of that 
original perception of extension in the soul, which is in- 
separable from the feeling of its own existence. By means 
of touch, and the feeling of motion inseparable from it, the 
soul extends its knowledge of space beyond the limits of 
the body. Sight, considered psychologically, may be com- ' 
pared to a touch which stretches itself out into the bound- 
less, and developes at length a fixed perception of space, on 
which the power of thought can lay hold, so as to make it 
the basis of a science of geometiy. The germ and neces- 
sary starting-point for the whole, however, is the simple 
primitive feeling of extenmon in the soul. Inasmuch' as 
the Boul r^ards itself as an extended being, it is enabled 
to designate other bemgs as extended also, and to localise 
them in leUtion to itself. 
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CHAP. VIL 

GENERAL RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

The foregoing considerations have borne the character of a 
confession, inasmuch as it has never been pretended that 
the views brought forward are as yet fuUj substantiated, or 
incapable of being corrected and extended. So far from 
that, we see in them merely the commencement of many 
new developments >and far-reaching investigations, which 
alone can give to our efforts the staitip of complete cer- 
tainty. The term "confession" has been used by me, 
however, in a still more special sense. I liave designed in 
this chapter to give some account of my own personal his- 
tory, intellectually considered, — all of which is very closely 
connected with the questions here mooted, as well as many 
others which lie beyond them. 

Professor Weisse's critique of my " Anthropology," to 
which I have already referred, offers me the wished-for 
occasion for these personal recollections. He has there 
remarked, that of the two main Ideas which religious and 
ethical philosophy arc accustomed to oppose to sensational 
and materialistic opinions, namely, the Idea of the Creation, 
and that of personal Immortality, I have always laid the 
chief stress upon the latter, — while the interests of the 
whole question really demanded an equal degree of atten- 
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tion to be directed to both. AiJtnowledging, under certain 
restrictions, the truth of this assertion, I must admit that 
Weisse has here pointed out a peculiarity in my whole 
investigation. This peculiarity does not arise, however, 
in the slightest degree from any personal preferences, but 
is the result of strictly scientific considerations, and stands 
in the closest connexion with my whole philosophical 
fiystem. 

No science, least of all philosophy, can go beyond the 
natural point of human comprehension. It is only when 
we know nian aright, that all other knowledge can step 
forth in full distinctness. Nothing can be regarded as 
Burely attainable for the consciousness which lies beyond 
the limits of his experience. On this account, I maintain 
the Idea of Creation can only become, in a very subordi- 
nate sense, the object of speculative investigation. This 
Idea merely affirms, in opposition to the atheistic and 
pantheistic systems, the theistic relation of the finite to the 
infinite ; but it can never become the problem of theistic 
speculation to deduce the finite fix>m the absolute, or to. 
determine the mode of its first coming into existence. 
This question can only obtain any theoretical solution by 
means of a strictly pantheistic philosophy ; and with such 
a philosophy every Idea of Creation, properly so called, is 
wholly inconsistent. From the theistic point of view it 
would only be a confused relapse into the old principle of 
the identity of the finite and infinite. 

These assertions are, on my ride, neither new nor 
paradoxicaL From my first appearance as an author, when 
I raised the banner, of Theism, I bare lilways held that 
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speculation must go back again to the Kantian principles, 
in order to find a solid foundation. Kant did not desti*oy 
the gi'eat doctrine of the Immanence of the universal rea- 
son, and of a priori ideas in the human consciousness, but 
established it in a new and more solid form. By making 
the broad distinction between pure thinking and real 
knowledge (at which both Bacon and Leibnitz hinted 
before him), he gave the right value to philosophical 
investigation, and made it fruitful in the genuine sense of 
that word. We can only gain a knowledge of God (I do 
not mean as an a priori idea, to which it is imcertain 
whether we can attach any obJQCtive value or not, but 
as a real Being) in an indirect way, and by means of 
experience ; this experience including not merely the 
marks of intelligent purpose^ as exhibited in nature, but 
also the moral facts of our inward being, and the deeply 
significant characters whidi they bear upon them. It is our 
moral nature especially (that which is at once the highest 
and surest in us) which drives us to the moral belief in a 
supreme and holy being. All this Kant demonstrated, 
and by so doing has at least shown the starting-point, 
from which alone theological problems can be successfully 
inyestigated. 

Thus, then, the question arises, how fiur it is possible for 
us to unfold the nature of that soul, in whose depths these 
highest problems take their rise, and where alone they 
can be intelligibly solved. In answer to this question, it 
will not do to gire a meagre conventional idea of man and 
hia inner nature; we must have a living experimental 
evidence of what he is before us, in order to give a tru^ 

I 
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direction to philosophical thought. On this point, there- 
fore, some few words of eonfession may be allowed me, in 
order to explain what it was which first drove me to phi- 
losophy, and determined beforehand the path in which I 
should go. 

In my early years, while yet on the threshold of youth, 
I enjoyed the great happiness of possessing, in both my 
parents, (ever the objects of my highest veneraticai,) an 
example and an experience which shaped my whole future 
life. The fact of a life spent in the world above sense, 
fraught with high and • world-conquering powers, which 
gave indomitable courage in life, and the highest resigna- 
tion in death, — all this came before me in the most 
imposing form, at once inspiring and rousing to further 
contemplation. That picture of a '^Life in God,^' in 
which I was allowed to take part, though, as it were, from 
a distance, has never forsaken, me ; it was to me the 
summit and crown of existence, to which every earnest 
mind might attain ; and at the same time the key to the 
comprehension of my &ther*B philosophy, both in its scho^ 
lastic form and its deeper meanii^. In my fitther^s ^ Wifr- 
Benchaffadehre,"— in his <<Way to a Blind Life,"^in 
the lectures he delivered in 1812 on Morals, die sdentifio 
interpretation of his life itself t»me before me with the 
greatest power. Kant's doctrine, idso, of the ''Homo 
noumenon,** had an imperishable efiect upon me; sinoe 
the veiy soberest of all thinkers there showed that he 
cookl not draw himself away from the power of that gre«t 
&ct by which, as -he expreHes it, man is placed in the 
midst of a superseiLSdal order of things. My half-philo^ 
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logical Studies of Plotinus and the Neo-platonics, brought 
me now into connexion with TheosojyJii/ ; while the love 
which my mother bore to the Christian mystics also intro- 
duced me into this rich world of mental experience. 

Thus, then, by these involuntary mental influences 
{which I cannot value too highly), I was ifrom the very 
Ifirst raised, in fact if not in speculation, beyond the mere 
pantheistic idea of God ; as also beyond the natural faith- 
principle of Jacobi. Thus the feet of a Divine providence 
was revealed to me in the actual experiences of life. The 
task ' still remained to investigate this fact on philosophical 
grounds, and to gain from it a complete philosophy of the 
tmiverse. 

' Here I must observe, that at this time (i.^, soon afler 
the commencement of the present century), the sentimental 
theism of Jacobi predominated in the theological world, 
especially in the ferm in which Fries presented it, mixed 
tip, that is to say, with a considerable element of Eantism« 
Amongst the jounger phDosophical thinkers, ^^ Oken^s 
Natural Philosophy" exercised a great influence, espe- 
cially as in his ^'Isis" he had infused into his system a bold 
political tone. He stood as the chief representative of the 
then reigning Natur-philosophie. The originator of tliis 
fichooly I mean Schelling, was no longer active ; Hegel was 
Bcarcely known ; while Schleiermacher and SteflTcns exer- 
cised a good deal of power, but within more limited circles. 
It 18 not to be denied, indeed, that his (Oken's) indepen- 
dent style of thought, and the bold decision of his philoso- 
phical ipeonlations, was naturally calculated to impose 
upon the jonth of that age. Although many of his j^ »!i- 
1 2 
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tical sayings compelled a tumultuous approbation, yet his 
philosophical dogmas made a bad, and sometimes even .a 
comic impression upon me, on accoimt of their unmeasured 
but empty pretensions. One might admit a certain ap- 
pearance of logical connexion in his idea of God, as the 
zero out of which every finite existence springs, and into 
whose abyss it must return ; — and of nature as the eternal 
producer without beginning and end ; yet the whole was 
but mere scaffolding — an empty form — wherewith to 
cover the insolubility of the problems, for which his more 
successful scientific views could not compensate. We will 
not at present call up the ghosts of old controversies ; still 
it may not be useless here to notice, with what poverty- 
stricken husks, both on the one and the other side, the 
aspiring youth of that time was nourished ; and on this 
ground/ at least, we may admit the great merit of 
H^el, who, to say the least, put an end to this solemn 
trifling. 

. Under these circumstances, I betook myself to the prime 
originator of this whole philosophical method, — I mean, to 
Spinoza. But here I found, in the main, the same defects. 
To his doctrine of absolute necessity, which drew eveiy- 
thiog into a chain of fixed consequences, and destroyed all 
purpose and all freedom, I opposed the giand objection of 
Leibnitz, — that this doctrine does not at all answer to th^ 
real constitution of the world, which constitution bears 
plainly upon it the stamp of a whole system of means and 
ends, worked out according to the laws of intelligence and 
order; and that it is the notion of a relative, a moral, and 
an intelligent necessity, which can alone answer to the fiu^s 
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of the case.* How much that is grand and beautiful Leib- 
nitz drew from this simple and convincing thought, is well 
known. I gave myself, therefore, next, and that diligently, 
to the study of this great thinker, then, strange to say, 
almost forgotten and despised. 

But even in Spinoza's doctrine, the profoimd idea of an 
" amor intellectualis Dei " — the crowning-stone of the 
whole building — appeared to me to give the lie to his 
first principles rather than confirm them ; inasmuch as it 
threatened to pull down, at last, the blank conception of 
the impersonality of God, and the tmsubstantiality of the 
human soul. In this idea, I found those great ethical and 
religious facts again making their appearance, and that in 
their purest and happiest form. Love is a feeling so rich, 
%aiid which pre-supposes such a fulness of complete per- 
sonality, that it becomes an imintelligible paradox to attri- 
bute it to an abstract and impersonal substancej or to 
affirm that the unsubstantial and finite modes of the abso- 
lute, thought (fi>r the human soul in this system is nothing 
more) could possibly be the possessors of such a feeling. 
- Such are the philosophical caricatures which must always 
be produced if we undertake to force the rich fulness of 
life itself into the limits of incompetent theories. Such 
theoriescannot really be completed even in thought^ still 
leas can they satisfy the human curiosity as being an ex- 
haustiye explanation of the facts themselves. 
. My own education, which had ever impelled me to some 
definite, results, had early protected me from the prejudice 
of imagining that there could be any particular depth or 
eztnuxrdinaiy wisdom in such nebulous propositions. I 

I 9 
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set all such su^icious pretensions to depth of thought on 
' one side, and hAve ^Tound abundantly since then the value 
of such a course in the study of Schelling and Hegel. 

Still the question ever returned, — where the central idea 
was to be found, by means of which it was possible to get 
beyond the whole circle of these doctrines, and that, too, 
on scientific grounds. And here I must acknowledge, 
thankfully, what I owe to the influence of Heinrich Steffens. 
I found in him the same causes of dissatisfaction with the 
reigning philosophy — a similar struggle to throw off^ the 
yoke of abstract ideas — ^^and the same impulse to solve the 
pTobleni of the world as well as the soul out of the fulness 
of nature and the life of history. To him I owe it, next to 
Kant, Fichte, and Leibnitz, that my attention was directed 
to the right and complete Idea of Man as based upon eocpe^ 
Hence. I refer on this point particularly to his " Anthro- 
pology,^ which we must regard as his chief work. Man is, 
according to him, a being standing within the limits of 
nature, and yet above nature. He is a being, too, possess- 
ing perfect individuality, because the individual element 
does not find its primaiy ground simpiy in oi^ganic differ- 
ences, but in the intellectual and moral constitution of the 
BooL 

The doctrine of Oemus^ in a word, was first sketched 
oat by Steffens, and regarded by him a^ affecting the 
wliole chdhicter of psychologjr. This doctrine was hinted 
at in Schelling*s ** Treatise on Freedom,** but without 
being distingnished fiom the opposite view with any de- 
gnse of clearness. In Hegcl*s philosophy the whole idea 
Buppreseed ; inasmuch as he took the whole ground- 
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work of genius out of the sphere of the human, and raised 
it into the region of absolute reason. 

Around this cardinal point the whole of our present 
philosophy turns, as on a pivot; and upon tlie correct 
interpretation of it depends not only the much-needed 
reconciliation between feith and knowledge, but even the. 
solution of social questions, and the great problem of the 
future. 

The whole mental and mor^l culture which we now 
enjoy, is confessedly based upon the foundation of Christi- 
anity ; for it is its power gnd operation which have essen- 
tially widened the scope of t^ie hmnan consciousness. The 
mighty spiritual £ict of a new birth, of an irresistible 
reconstruction of man*s self-seeking individuality, cannot 
be strange to any one of us \ for every one who has grown 
up in the consciousness of the Christian church must have 
felt such tones and ideas, either in ft weaker or a stronger 
degree, vibrating through his heart. But that powerful 
and« penetrating testimony of Christ, which conceals within 
it the germ of a new epoch, ai^d a new world, t- namely , 
that the Godhead became vm6/y present to mankind in him, 
and that he has given us access to the Father; this testi- 
mony we have all heard, and if it be as yet unable to make 
itself fully comprehended as a peychological and speculative 
reality, ever operating in the world, yet is it a testimony 
which has a deep and wide reaching meaning in it, and 
which demands all our mental eSart to comprehend and 
realise it 

Here then is the main point fer our oonnderation. No 
philosophy^ and no psycholpgy, that fidls to penetrate into 

14 
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these facts, and show the grounds onfwrhich they rest, can 
be regarded as equal to the present Christian type of hmnan 
society, and folly capable of explaining its highest mental 
phenomena. And this is no overdrawn claim ; for he only 
who can satisfy the highest fact in our circle of knowledge, 
can be regarded as comprehending it as a whole. 
• But now comes the remarkable circumstance (one more- 
over not yet admitted as it ought to be), that the acknow- 
ledgment of these ethico-religious fects altogether goes 
beyond the limits of the reigning philosophical culture, and 
brings both the speculative subjective systems, as also those 
which BfOirm the identity of Ihe divine and human, to a 
complete stand. A mere subjective seeking and longing 
for the Infinite is but a poor and empty experience ; nay, 
it may be termed, historically, a retrograde and Judaistic 
principle; for God has really manifested himself, and is 
ever present as an objective power, both in the historical 
life of the church, and as a holy influence in the mind. 

In the light of this fiwt, the well-known theory of the 
identity of the divine and human becomes altogether un- 
tenable ; and the sdbstantial individuality of the human 
mind is brought logically to view. If the human indi« 
ridual were merely a pasdng wave in the eternal process 
of the infinite mind, the fundamental fiict of our moral and 
religious oansdousQesB would sink down to a complete 
fijsehood and a psychical deception. In feeling ourselves 
grasped, inspired, purified by the Spirit of God, we become 
conscious at once of our own being and personality, and 
that as one which has to be subdued, and is, consequently, 
wholly distinct finom the divine will itself. This is not a 
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mere arbitrary reflection ; it is one which carries ^vith it a 
psychological evidence. The whole process of self-renun-' 
ciation and sanctification, so arduous to the human mind, 
would contain no reality and no value ; it would be a mere 
illusive phantasmagoria, if the pantheistic principle were a 
true one. 

It is not necessary, however, to explain tiiese points any 
forther, since they have been already explained in various 
ways, and not, as I can testify, without effect. What I 
wish, however, particularly to remark is, that my own 
efforts are to be judged only from this point of view. To 
found a new speculative philosophy upon this principle is 
the main object of my three principal works, and they can 
only be imderstood in tiiis light. 

The " Speculative Theology " maintains a moral idea of 
God, and discovers in the moral and religious facts of 
human nature the premises on ^v^hich it seeks to compre- 
hend the nature of Grod, of man, and of the universe. The 
" Ethics " is intended to show that every self-made and 
purely human system of morals is unsatisfactortfj not only 
in regard to theory, but also to practice ; and it consequentiy 
seeks to unite morals and religion in one indissoluble bond. 
The ^^Anthropology" will only complete the purpose it has 
in view, in the second or psychological part ; but its investi- 
gations are so far fundamental and preparatory, inasmuch 
as they are designed to direct the course of all i^)eculation 
to one pointy viz. the experimental knowledge of the human 
mind. , 

It will now be soffidently evident why the idea of 
creation has always stood, to me at least, in the second 
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degree of importance ; nay, why, every theological cos- 
mogony can possess but a very equivocal worth in my 
eyes. Schooled in the spirit of the Kantian philosophy, I 
have become deeply convinced that we can learn nothing 
whatever respecting these questions by any a priori pro- 
cedure, or &om any inner laws of reason ; and that we must 
pursue the more modest pathway of drawing a hypothe- 
tical conclusion concerning the nature and operations of 
the imiverse from fects which lie open to our observation. 
It is quite competent for us, however, in the spirit of the 
Kantian philosophy, to give to the hum^ soul, with its 
inward experience, the £rst and most important place 
amongst all the facts of this nature. But it is ever 
necessaiy to insdst upon clearness and logical consecutivenesa 
in regard to .these relations. The idea of our being able to 
deduce any process of cosmogony from a central theological^ 
stand-point is purely delusive ; so that, absolutely nothing 
which depends upon these suppositions, or is deduced 
from these premises, can be reckoned ^a the result of a 
true philosophy, but only as a miaty deceptive gno$iSj wHcb 
has ever been the mother of destruotlYe errors, just because 
it is only the appearance ctf science, and not edence itself* 
However deep or expanaiTe philoaophy xna^ become, this 
necessary limit, and the eoofldotumess of it, must never be 
lostsig^tof. 

Starting, then, frtnn the pontiTe facts of nature and the 
human soul, God no longer appears in our philosophy as a 
mere cosnucal principle, nor a mind /md personality 0190- 
ItUely conAdered; but as a being who maniftsts essentially 
the purest qualities of peraoDa]ity-»-a being holy and bene* 
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ficent. Nor can the most inconsiderate thinker detect here 
the slightest approach to Anthropomorphism, inasmuch as 
he must be met by the reflection, that the divine operation 
in man is seen exactly in this fact, that he possesses in his 
breast a spark of that holy feeling, by means of which the 
obduracy of his own selfishness is so melted, as to evince 
the superhuman power of the influence that operates within 
him. 

The idea of creation presents itself quite in a new light, 
when once brought into connexion with these views. It is 
no single problem standing on a level with many others, 
but it summons the whole bent of specidative theology to 
throw light upon it, and to bear a luiited testimony to 
the existence of one supreme personality. This testimony 
is forced upon us by the necessity of admitting in the uni- 
versal order and connexion of things intelligent agencies as 
their basis, and by the manifestation, which we have on every 
side, of divine beneficence in all the finite arrangements of 
the world. When, therefore, all the various crude theories 
of God and the world have one by one disappeared imder 
the evidence of this one great idea, then the aim of the 
whole comes more clearly than ever to view^ — ^that, namely, 
of exhibiting to us both a Creator and a Creation^ in thet 
true and genuine sense ; and of showing us that there ia a 
perfectly free relationship established between them, which 
islmown and witnessed, not by means of uncertain and sha* 
dowy theories, but by the living converse of the divine and 
the human ipirit in the depths of the hmnan oonsdousness. 

The phOoflophy we profess is not ashamed to confess that 
within this whole sphere of enquiiy it can lay no daim to 
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absolute mathematical certitude, just because the material . 
of enquiiy goes beyond the region of formal or logical 
necessity, and contains a specific reality, which in its facts 
can only be investigated experimentally, and only explained 
hypothetically in its inner causes. Here, as in the ex- 
perimental sciences, speculation can only draw probable 
conclusions, and £rame hypotheses in the way of induction 
and analogy. In these hypotheses, too, we ever take into 
accoimt the exact degree of inward probability^ and en- 
deavour definitely to fix the exact gradation of certainty, 
which we can give to our deductions. 

If, then, the problem of our philosophy in this first re- 
spect, both as to matter and form, is strictly limited, yet it 
has, on the other hand, in reference to its endless details, a' 
most unlimited sphere of action. It divides itself into a 
series of special investigations, which uniformly aim more 
and more at a general result, and which for this very reason ^ 
do not exclude, nay rather expressly include, one leading 
fundamental thought — a thought which can never be said 
to be fully exhausted, because the material bearing tipoD; 
it is of infinite extent Philosophy, as tmiversal sdenbis 
can never be completed; though, as ontology, it may be 
brought to a termination, and as metaphysics it has even 
now probably reached its highest point, just because the 
interest of the subject has always turned the human mind 
to the great question ci the possible proof for the existence 
of a God. 

I need hardly say ho w certain it is diat specuktion, when 
once released fix>m the shackles of fidse methods and pre- 
judices, must start on a new career; while, at the 
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time, it turns back again to that free method of investi- 
gation, which was followed by all great thinkers, such as 
Leibnitz, Locke, Hume, and Kant, men who, though dif- 
fering in their results, yet all display an intellectual re- 
lationship in this one respect, that they do not start from 
these a priori opinions and formulas, but from the induction 
and determination of indi\ddual facts. We shall attempt 
to show, even in the short compass of this treatise, what a 
close bearing psychological iacts, thus treated, must have 
upon the whole sphere of human speculation. 

First of all we may notice that, inseparably connected 
with this theistic view, is the feith in a divine providence ; 
and that not in the sense of a mere superintendence of 
: those general laws which lie at the basis of the stability of 
nature, and the historic life of man, but more expressly i^ 
the sense of a holy and benevolent superintendence of 
human destiny, in relation to the individual affairs of each 
separate person. This conviction is so sorely the goal qf 
theism, the ripest and most refreshing fruit of its whole 
course of thotight, that it were vain to attempt to separate 
the one from the other, or abate the least particle of its 
force and meaning. 

This doctrine cannot either be regarded, in any degree 
whatever, as the mere expression of a childish fiiith, or of 
an undefined widi, which frirther investigation diows to be 
groundless; but we are compelled to acknowledge that 
however strange it may appear to many brought up in the 
^philosophical abstractions of the day, the idea of a special 
providence is the necessary eoneequence of the more general 
notion of a historical providence, and must stand or &11 
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with it. In the province of history thei« is npthing spe- 
cially great or small; it is only our inclination and par- 
tiality which makes it either the one or the other. The 
great and the xmiversal can only represent the unity of the 
whole plan of the world, in so far as the particular, in 
whose complications it is really involved, completely an- 
swers to it If, therefore, there is an order in the universe 
(for which all the fects of nature are a guarantee), the ^or- 
ticular must form part and parcel of it. It is providence 
in the smallest parts which alone can make good the whole. 
History, oonadered outwardly and empirically, is no other 
than the sum of those small events, in which the general 
plan fulfils itself. Accordingly, even those minute arrange- 
ments which often d^)end apparently upon our arbitraiy 
actions or non-actions, must really be governed by this 
universal superintending power, without our being able to 
comprehend the nature of the superintendence, or needing 
any experimental certainty of it. 

This ^t, therefore, stands sure. The poasibflity of aH 
individual providence in history must be ^assured, before 
we -can tru|rt; the idea of a univeiBal ^one, — not <lie reverse ; 
for without tlie former, the latter would remain unreal and 
abstract^ 4.-e. the particular, in which ihe tcij essence of 
history conosts, must be abandoned to chance or caprice. 
Such a mere general pnyvide&ce we see actually existing 
within the kingdom of nature; and, on account of its 
generality, we hesitate to term it providence in a peculiar 
sense. In nature we find the ^tfiMitiZ -connexion of thinga 
ananged in the most definite way, and all the co-operating 
conditions reckoned on in the most wonderful manner, but 
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still only for the general result. This is done in the inorganic 
world, in order to preserve the equilibrium between the 
universal powers of nature ; and in the organic world, in 
order to preserve the genera and species, whilst the indi- 
vidual appears left indifferently to chance. At any rate 
we do not find, in the arrangements of nature, any trace of 
q)ecial care fer the individual. But for this very reason 
the ciase must be altogether different with man and his 
history; for, as has been sliown on all hands, the in- 
dividual holds precisely the same place in the world of 
mind, which in the world of nature is allotted to the 
species. On that account the law of his life is a higher 
one. He exists as such only once ; and the idea, according 
to which he is planned, is not scattered, as in the animal, 
in numberless exemplars over the whole sur&ce of nature. 
For the same reason also, and just because new minds are 
ever appearing, it is in the power of man to weave the web 
of histofiy. For history brings forward continually what is 
neWj and thus breaks in upon what would be otherwise the 
tmi&nn course of nature. According to this conclusion, 
tlie human individual may console itself with this most bold 
and Bablime, but yet most healing faith, that there watches 
oyer him amost special providence; that he stands as an 
individual before the Eternal Et/e, and is received as a 
personaUt^ into that same consciousness which embraces and 
orders aU things. 

These conTictiona must be held not as overdrawn or 
illnrive, bat as natoraly consecutive, and based on the 
analogy of fitcts, before we can drawnear to the other great 
proUemii or feel any interest in them. Every thing is 
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really included in the postulate of an all-embracing Provi- 
dence, with which our speculative theology has already 
shown that human liberty is by no means inconsistent. 
On tliis question, therefore, we do not touch at present* 
If we wish, however, to gain a nearer view of the interme- 
diate agencies by which that providence adapts itself to the 
separate concerns of the individual, we must confess that 
modem speculation has hardly ventured as yet into the 
province, or indeed hardly &ced the problem itself. The 
general tendency has been to leave this part of our reli- 
gious conviction to a humble, trusting £uth ; it has been 
regarded as vain curiosity to attempt to lifl the veil which 
covers the secret relations of the eternal and the human, 
seeing that the most unhealthy, extravagancies and most 
deceptive illuidons have sprung from the attempt to arro- 
gate any direct and express converse with what is inscru- 
table. Nevertheless, no one that seeks for clearness and 
completeness in his convictions can pass by the deep need 
which exists to gain some comprehensible point of view, 
although it may be necessary after all that this view should 
remain in the form of a mere hypothesis. 

Still one can hardly doubt but that some thread of 
analogy, happily caught up, will be able at length to lead 
i]B (at least to some extent) from the known into the 
unknown, and throw light, upon some portion of the 
general obscurity ; for Grod shows himself in the laws of the 
imiverse to be ever true to bis own plan, always linking 
one thing to another in regular succesnon, and bringing 
the greatest results out of the most unlikely operations. 
If we wish to comprehend the arrangement of single eventSi 
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we must undoubtedly investigate the manner in which the 
greater events of universal history are fulfilled. 

The law and the form, according to which Providence 
conducts the universal affairs of the spirit-world, can 
neither be doubtful or tmcertain. It raises up great men, 
or gre<U nations^ at the right time, and in the right place, 
who, with a power against which all himian opposition is 
vain, loosen the trammels which stop the progress of his- 
tory, and in the most imexpected way impress upon it a 
wholly new form. The divine element in history is recog- 
nised in those discoveries and free actions which no mere 
human wisdom could have thought out, but which appear 
suddenly in all their astounding and overwhelming reality. 
We may regard them, therefore, as, strictly speaking, 
inspired ; inspired, inasmuch as that which no one ever 
aimed at or designed, nevertheless takes place by means of 
a higher might, whidi works through human freedom, and 
carries off the victory at last. But this superhuman 
power does not show itself as a magical, miraculous, and 
sapematural thing ; it adapts itself rather to the flow of or- 
dinaiy circumstanoes, and to the outward connexions of 
caofie and effect 

For here that great and beneficent law of the divine 
economy comes into force, which not only connects e\'ery 
tiling in iJie world^s progress with human freedom, but which 
makes the very blessing which the divine power alone has 
brought into being, to be communicated and established by 
human agen<7. It is always men who labour in God*s 
stead ; they are the an^eh which he commissions, and by 
which he acoampliahes his work in us. Thus, on one side 

X 
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at least (that of man himself), it becomes fully comprehen- 
sible to ns in what way the divine providence embraces the 
individnaL It is, as every one may and does experience 
for himself, partly by the working of mind upon mind, and 
partly by an inward converse of the eoul with itself, which 
it were whoUy unsatis&ctoiy to ascribe to the mere voice 
of conscience, that he is guided in his path. In neither 
the one form of influence or tlie other, do we detect any 
thing strange or imnaturaL It is only in the human form, 
and by human methods, that providence works upon us, and 
that by the medium and not in spite of our own freedom. 

It is a point, however, not so easily to be decided, 
whether it is God himself, the infinite, the all-embracing 
mind, who immediately treats with us, the earth-born and 
the finite, in that inward converse of which we have 
spoken, and who thus comes into direct relationship with 
our own minds. Why, in accordance with that divine 
economy which we term the beneficent government of 
the world, should not the principle of substitution still 
continue to hold good ; and human guidance be delated 
to the intennediate stages of the spirit world? That 
almost all historical religions (Christianity in all its earlier 
and less abstract forms included) have adopted this mani- 
fest and simple esq^Ianation, that it was the oldest and 
most extended fidth of mankind, does not assuredly make 
itany thewone. Wemaysay, indeed, as one of our deepest 
and most unprejudiced thinkers said on a like occasioo, 
Is then thi$ hypothem §o ridieuUms because it is the oldest^ 
and because the human reason acitepted it before the scphts^ 
try of the schools had distracted and weakened itf 
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Let US come to a more definite understanding, however, 
upon tlie real nature of the case, and look at the problem a 
little more closely. By doing this, we shall have an op- 
portunity of showing the subject in a yet more general 
point of view. 

The present scientific view of the universe (for we must 
here candidly speak out our convictions), principally in 
reference to the insight it has gained into the astronomical 
-and dynamical infinity of nature, could not do othenvise 
than shatter and cast into the background the old form of 
theistic belief, such as we find it in the Old Testament ; 
and such as Christianity itself, by tradition, received it. 
The God of Science (the Grod, ue. of scientific theistic con- 
victions), is no longer the Lord of Zebaoth of the Old 
^Testament, who has heaven for his. throne, and the earth 
for his footstool; who also made upon Sinai a personal 
'xx>mpact with the children of Israel, the keeping of which 
he demanded with zeal and anger. Nevertheless, the 
moral effect of this fiiith was deep and powerful. The 
iproud oonsciousaess of walking before the eye of God ; the 
imbounded confidence inspired by the thought of being 
selected by him for his peculiar care, gave to that people 
an indomitable energy, on account of which, it was alike 
xdebrated and hated in antiquity. 

';r.The Jewish conception of the nature of the Godhead 
:<xmtinued crude, contracted, and highly subjective; but 
.the operation of the religion itself upon the mind reached 
jonongst them to itB highest point Heathenism also, 
iwpecially the Greek religion, was replete with a similar 
^tfa. The poems of Homer and Hesiod are full of oonfi* 
K t 
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dence in prot<»ting deities ; nay, this was the very veliicle 
for that many-sided polytheism, which has been correctly 
paralleled with the invocation of saints in the Catholic 
Church. Both alike testify to the irrepressible impulse 
there is in the human mind to multiply the forms of divine 
assistance, in order to bring them nearer. And we must 
admit that our modem enlightenment, which has long 
thrown on one side all these intermediate agencies as a 
superfluous superstition, appears in comparison with that 
ancient trust in Grod, poor indeed ; and that we are on that 
account &r more powerless as men. 

But Christ appeared — broke down for ever the narrow 
limits of this mode of conceiving the Deity — and founded 
a new moral and religious world, by revealing a wholly 
new consciousness of the divine. This he did by doctrines 
such as these : God is our Either; God is the &ther of all 
men ; and he who has seen me, has seen the Father also. 
Here, then, the belief in a personal providence was esta- 
blished in a deeper and more inspiring form than in either 
heathen or Jewish antiquity ; for there was no longer any 
need of an offering in order to find acoess to the Godhead. 
Christ has brought the offering for us all; God himself 
opened, the way of aooesa to himwelf, in and through him. 
This was testified by the enduring constancy of the early 
Ghiisdans. .The first martyr, Stephen, in dying, saw 
heaven opened, and the gloiy of God, and Jesus standing 
at the right hand of the Father. This new, pure, elevated, 
world-emtouang fidUi, was founded as on a rock ; but the 
$cieni(fie oonoeptioQ of the univerae remained as before; 
nay, in the acfaolastio • age it waa scientifically confirmed 
through the aid and authority of the Aristotelian system. 
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It was a perfectly logical and fex-sighted policy, therefore, 
exercised by the Catholic church, in refusing to admit the 
Copemican system. It must have seen tliat one of the 
most important pillars of a living feith would be shaken by 
it. The Godhead was enthroned, by this system, in an 
immeasurable universe ; and thus removed, to the believing 
consciousness of man, to an infinite distance. Nevertheless 
science triumphed, as it ever does, over feith ; not over 
feith in its inward substance, but over certain theoretically 
&Jse ideas, which had become arbitrarily united to it : 
and notwithstanding the sporadic efforts of a self-compro^ 
mising orthodoxy, which occasionly strove to compel as- 
tronomy to reverse its decisions, their retrograde attempts 
iiave never been able to ^ake the firm foundations of 
science. So much the more need is there that we should 
look steadily at all the alterations which this widened view 
of the universe must introduce into the region of fidth, and 
not shrink fix>m its &rthest consequences. 
• But here it must not be foi^tten, that if the old notion 
of a God, who exists only for man and this earth, has been 
completely exploded, we have, as the result of scientific 
research, a &r n^ore sublime, and not less elevating view of 
the Godhead in exchange. If experience itself, if the very 
fiicts of geology lead us to the most irresistible convictions of 
theism, to the sublime idea of an all-perfect, eteraal, and 
omniscient mind, such investigation of the laws and order 
of the muYeifle widens our idea of the divine wisdom, so 
that even by means of science itself the impulse is xaised 
within us to worship and adore. Science, therefore, in 
this lin^t confinns the fidth, that where chasms and dark 
K 3 
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Spots Still remain, the diyine wisdom will bft. equally ope- 
rative even ithere. 

But the most significant point yet remains. Providence 
in nature shows itself as being altogether general; it relates 
to the preservation of the imiversal, not of the individual. 
And yety notwithstanding this, we continue to hold the 
conviction bordering on certainty, of an individual care 
exercised towards man and his destiny. 

• Here we cannot fidl to a<^owledge a decided diflEiculty — 

a difficulty, however, in relation to our knowledge, not in 

the objective constitution of things ; for here, least of all, 

can the £dth (confirmed as it is by the whole of our earthly 

experience) of a Tegabaity and continuity in the laws of 

the world, fidl us. Surely there must be here also -r 

concatenation of divine arrangements, whidi reaches from 

the most general laws by which the universe is sustained, 

down to the special guardianship of the individual souL 

Neither is it to be denied that the province of these opera* 

tioiis is at the same time the very point in whibh llie 

experimental solution of the whole problem is to be soo^^ti 

Since the individual providence has ctolj the inward per^ 

fectioning of souls — their ledemptaon and blessedness^ fixr 

its aim, its operations can only ML within the world of 

mind, and must adapt itself to its laws and T^;ula- 

tions. All thiB, however, is simply bare generality; the 

particular mode* in which the ezislenoe of an individual 

providence is realised, remaina uncertain ; still given up to 

indistinct poMibilities, and imoertain apeenlations. 

This difficulty, which ooold never be relieved by mere 
qwculation, or by the mveatigation of the general laws of 
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nature, has been solved in the most wondrous manner by a 
historical religious ikct. This fact is the testimony of 
Christ to himself, and that of the greatest and most pro- 
found of the apostles regarding him. He is one with the 
Father, and he who sees him, fiees the Father who sent him. 
And further, Paul affirms, He is the image (cJirwi') of the 
invisible God — ^the first-born of all creatures, the reflection 
of his glory — ^the express image (xapaKTijp) of his person. 
The peculiar sense of this and all other similar expressions, 
nay, the character of the whole Christology of the New 
Testament, cannot be mistaken. It contains exactly what 
has hitherto ^ed us in the entire burden of our philo- 
sophy, and brings in simple clearness before us, exactly the 
element which we needed to complete it. 

If the Old Testament — if heathenism in the narrow 
circle of its views, did not stand in need of " a Christ," in 
order to be assured of the close and personal influence of 
the Grodhead, we modems assuredly need him; we, to 
.whom the Godhead has become either a mere abstract law, 
or a shadowy . generality, or at furthest lias attained the 
form of an infinite wisdom, universal in its operation, but 
not adapted to the special wants of humanity. Christ, 
then, Le, the divine power which appeared on earth, in the 
man Jesus of Nazareth, becomes to us the comprehensible 
divinity — ^the infinite brought home to our conceptions— ^ 
the eye of God ever near, and ever resting upon us. That 
individual providence which we felt dimly to be a nee<>8- 
saiy postulate to our thou^t and our whole personal self- 
oonadousDess, becomes m him certain and comprehensible ; 
for it has there become like to the human it8el£-4i person- 

X 4 
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ality allied to our own. God is mindful of us in him, loves 
and redeems us through him, for he has not r^arded man 
as too insignificant to enter into a human form, and to 
become at once the chief and first-bom of his brethren. 
If, therefore, the highest attributes of God can be only 
found in the province of moral ideas, and based upon 
universal grounds, they, on the other hand, find the con- 
ditions of their comprehensibility only in the supposition of 
the special personality of the Godhead. Christ is, so to 
say, the actual ground and fundamental proof ihsX, Grod, in 
the highest sense, is Love ; i.e. a beneficent, individual, 
personal, providence. In him, therefore, lies the only 
comprehensible medium of its special operations for the 
wel&reofman. 

Here, also, we can imderstand how fully justified the 
New Testament is in insisting that access to, and union 
with, the Father is only possible through Christ; that he 
who denies the Son cannot have the Father. This holds 
good both objectively and subjectively. First, objectively, 
for the Godhead which steps forth fiom its, infinity, and 
shows itself to us, can b^ no other, and is in no other way 
oomprehenmble than as it reveals itself to us, as putting ofiT 
the form of ihe Infinite, and clothing itself in that of a 
human personality: and, secnondly, subjectively, sinoe no 
believer can esercise alk unwavering fidth in an individual 
providence, and no thinking man can justify this belief 
without acknowledging that Christ is the Divinity made 
manifest, and that he is the middle-point of all the influ- 
ence which proceeds ftom the operations of providenoe 
upon ^e whde world of mind. Otherwise there is a 
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complete chasm between the idea of an individual provi- 
dence and the infinity of the Divine mind ; which infinity 
we are bound to believe in from the whole order of the 
universe, but which cannot satisfy us as a faiih^ just 
because we must appear lost in the magnitude of that uni- 
versal operation. At the furthest we can only attain in 
this view to that resigned love of the ally and of God in all, 
which Schleiermacher, in his "Discourses on Keligion," 
has pictured to us so Jiriely ; but still not without a half 
impression of sorrow and melancholy. 

Accordingly, we do not see how speculation, once 
awakened to the importance of gaining a clear comprehen- 
sion of the doctrine of providence, can separate itself from 
the acknowledgment of that great testimony respecting 
Christ, since it must confess that this furnishes the' only 
real solution of it, and the only one which is strictly ana- 
logotis with the other laws of the universe. A complete 
speculative theology can only be realised by a Christology ; 
for it must demand such a supreme noanifestation of deily, 
and seek for it amongst the facts of the world. Conversely, 
the £ict of Christ^s historical appearance, with all its world 
renovating influences, is the decisive test of the truth of 
this whole view. What was otherwise wanting in order to 
have the idea of providence confirmed, and made consistent 
mt once with the universal laws tof the world, and with 
human histoiy, la supplied in thQ Divine Man. History 
itself too, has once for all received its divine seal — its 
providential stamp; and the two extreme points in the 
invesdgation of tkt real (namely, the starting-point fitmi 
the uQirene as a wholei and the return to the desdny of 
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the individual) are here brought into harmony, and made 
mutually to confirm each other. 

Here, then, speculation can start upon a new series of 
facts and investigations. What has been usually termed 
philosophy of religion, and which consisted in a munber of 
partly metaphysical, partly psychological and moral ideas, 
being now enlivened and enlarged by the absorption of 
a Ghristian element, is elevated above this confused mass of 
heterogeneous ideas, and contains altogether a new problem. 
The metaphysical, psychological, and ethical questions, 
must in the first instance be discussed and settled; the 
former to show that the general idea of a living and per-' 
sonal God is implied even in the nature of the world ; the 
latter to expound the universal character of the religious 
consciousness, and the process of its purification, and at the 
same time to show, in the ethical process of the human 
will, the element which is more than human. The ob- 
jective side of religion, on the contraiy, the divine inani-« 
festation which meets the m<ntd and religious, wants of 
man, can only be fomxd in history^ i.e. in historical leligiouB 
&ct8, or in the actual religious systems which the whole 
flow of time presents to our view. To gain a full compxe* 
hension of the hidden meaning of these, and draw fixnn 
them that idea of an inner providence which our previous 
speculations had render^ necessary, would be the noblest 
problem of a philosophy • of histoiy ; and it could not 
appear at all strange in the present connezion to explain 
the nature of that problem, as an attempt to show, in their 
historical form, the different phases of development, throu^ 
which the oonsdousness of mankind (t .e. of different peofde^ 
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and of different ages) has appropriated the hidden, but 
gradually manifested Spirit of God in Christ. 

This purely historical confirmation of a divine provi- 
dence in the world, can alone give completeness and 
objectivity to the idea of religious iaith. Here both sides 
of that faith, the subjective human and the objective 
divine, are united and placed in due relation. For God is 
not only an object of &ith, as is usually said; he operates 
feith in us, and gives in this very fact the most lively proof 
of his existence and care. This undeniable idea of a reve- 
lation, to which a thorough analysis of the religioiis &ct8 in 
the consciousness of man must lead us, does not remain 
either confined within the narrow limits of individual inti- 
mations; — but we must cc»ne to the acknowledgment of 
a connected and historical process of revelation, which in 
large epochs slowly but continuously completes the reli- 
gious education of mankind. If Kant, in view of the 
psychological proof, could break out into the remarkable 
words : '^ That reason cannot be so crushed by any abstract 
speculation that it will not be awakened out of its uncer- 
tunty, as from a dream, by the view of nature and the 
majesty of the umverse, and be thus carried onwards 
from one degree to another, until it raises itself to the 
great unconditioned first cause of all,** — surely the very 
flame remark will hold good in antill more peculiar and 
effectual manner in relation to the wonders and the majesty 
of the religious fiicts of histoiy. Here fiicts present them- 
selves, with which nothing emanating from human endea- 
Toiir can be brought into comparison, in which liiat which 
is at fint the most unapparent rises to supreme importancei 
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and in reference to which it would be just as shallow and 
irrational to attribute anything to human power, as it 
would be to do so in the case of the wise and beneficent 
operations of nature herself. 

Wouldst thou then, v- feeble irresolution, doubt any 
longer of God's presence ? Wouldst thou seek the Divinity 
beyond the stars, just where he can never be found?— 
Then this close, this soul-stirring divine presence can heal 
thee. Wouldst thou despair of the future of humanity, 
which now seems to be hastening inevitably to the abyss of 
ruin by turning its highest blessing into a curse ? Then 
let the past teach thee, that nowhere, and at no time, was 
the Spirit of God withdrawn. 

These considerationa, it is evident, will ever be more 
closely associated with psychological research than with 
any of the other sciences ; and if we judge rightly, psycho- 
logy alone will be able, at least on one side, to complete 
the great superstructure of these convictions. There is yet 
one member wanted to complete the idea of an individual 
providence. It was shown that providence xrarka in general 
in the fonn of IntpiratUmy t. e. it incoiporates the new 
ideas it has to devdope into the process of history, by 
means t>f great and inspired men. But here there is yet an 
element of generality remaining ; and the final question is 
stilL unanswered, — Hew are these providential operationB 
combined and ordered ? It is not the man of genius — the 
man called of God— -the sinner who was estranged and is 
restored— it is not he that can be the medium of these 
providential arrangements. He needs the ever-present and 
ever-aooompanying aid of the Divinity ; and it is just be- 
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cause he needs it, and because his confidence in that help is 
inseparable from his religious consciousness, that he can be 
certain of its reality. A truly living iaith can remove moun- 
tains, — that is, can change all the conditions of things 
from their very foimdations. The result never foils — and 
the co-operating conditions, which are wholly iadependent 
of liimself, are never wanting. No man of feith has ever 
doubted of them, and no one ever been disappointed. Pro- 
vidence works down to the most individual circumstances, 
otherwise its universal operation would have no value. 
- But the question is, In what form, and under what 
conditions does the Divine Omnipotence here exert itself ? 
H<m does the Godhead step down from its infinity, and 
stoop to the individual wants of this our earth and of 
human destiny ? This is the last question which Theism 
had to answer ; a question which was partly solved by the 
well-grounded fidth in the Godhead of Christ — but is still 
not yet wholly and completely answered. For the ordinaiy 
hypotheses of the ubiquity of the body and operation of 
'Chiist cannot here soffice ; it throws us back once more 
into those abstract indeterminate nebulous conceptions, 
which always proved unsatisfiictoiy, just for this reasoui— 
that ihey are in direct contradiction to the i^irit and 
meaning of the whole creation, — to the absolute and 
imbroken completeness of those divine arrangements which 
ire meet in all that is visible around us. It is obvious 
that in thu question the analogy of the universal laws of 
the world again ought to goide us. 

And here we are again brought back to that solution 
wUdi was befim recommended by its coincidenoe with all 
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the analogies of nature, and which is calculated to supply 
the only linlr that is wianting in the idea of a universal pro* 
vidence. Why should not the inward mental influences 
which impel to these results be communicated by inter- 
mediate orders of the spirit- world ? Why should not this 
all-present guidance of human destiny be entrusted to the 
care of more advanced and perfected minds ? To neither 
question, indeed, can science give any peremptory and 
certain answer ; but the whole must be left to individual 
experience, and a purely personal faith. Still science can 
decide, in general, upon the possibility, and in particular 
upon the probability of this solution. In both respects 
there can be hardly a more natural and obvious explana- 
tion; and, what is stiU more, there is no arrangement 
more consonant with the purposes of divine Love, which we 
see eveiywhere, than that which binds together humanity 
in both worlds by indissoluble ties, and brings the 
divine protection and blessing to us through himum instru- 
mentality. 

In*regard to the posdbility of these views, anthropology 
and peydiology can give a decisive judgment. We have 
heard their decision; it may be r^;arded as indispu- 
tably proved^ that our mind possesses, behind the region of 
consciousness, a life fidl of hidden relations; nay, that 
signs here betray themselves which can only be ascribed 
to the working of a higher consciousness upon our own. 
The immediate conclusions to be drawn from this are dear ; 
and it is not our present purpose to follow them to their 
more ulterior results. 

With regard to the probability of these views, we can 
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appeal once more to the universal law of continuity^ which 
is maintained throughout all creation. According to this 
law, there is certainly nothing irrational in holding that 
fix)m the lowest form of the spirit-world, there is a sacred 
chain of upward and downward influences and connexions, 
which reaches even to the infinite mind itself, and thus 
solves the last enigma, which stood in the way of our faith 
in a universal and individual providence. 

Perhaps it may be granted to some ^ture philosophy, 
furnished with more ample psychological results, to gain a 
more penetrating view into these relations. Everything 
on such topics cannot be said at once, particularly such 
things as conflict the most directly with reigning prejudices. 
To overthrow these at a blow, would be both impossible 
and unwise, for in human culture, as elsewhere, the law 
of gradual progress still prevails. Let it now sufiice to 
have shown the first premises and distant outlines of future 
truths, and thus make good the idea I first proposed to 
myself of writing merely a Philosophical Ck)NFEssiON. 
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THE HI8T0BT OF THE CBEATION^ IN ITS BELATION TO THEI8K. 

I AM aware of the objection which might be made to my 
views, namely, that not by any means the whole of our natu- 
ralists and geologists agree in the belief that the various species 
of plants and animals, which appear in the later epochs of the 
earth's history, have arisen without any continuity or any 
transition from the older ones, as perfectly new creations. I am 
aware that credit is given to other explanations ; and that, at 
the very best, the whole question is extremely dark and im- 
settled* This state of the case I have by no means overlooked ; 
and however improper it might be thought to take any par- 
ticular side in scientific controversies which belong quite to 
another department firom our own, yet it may at least be al- 
lowed to submit the difierent degrees of probability to a logical 
judgment, on the general principles of evidence. 

Cuvier, the founder of the whole modem science of geology, 
did not consider the hypothesis by any means untenable — that 
all the animals originated at one and the same time, but that 
they were difierentiy dispersed over the various portions of the 
eartii ; and that^in oonsequeDce of having less adaptation to the 
means of life, many genera and species bad perishedi while 
otiiers had remained and spread themseivea over the earth as it 
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at present exists. Wliether he altrays held firmly to this 
opinion, will be seen by and by. Geological discoveij, up to 
the present time, leaves no kind of doubt, that at different 
epochs of the world whole races of animals have disappeared, 
and new ones been brought into existence. But one hypothesis 
""^'ll remains possible to account for this state of things, namely, 
mat in consequence of the cooling of the earth, and other revo- 
lutions which arose out of it, the earlier races may have 
gradually been transformed into the later ones. G^eoffiroySt. 
Hilaire is well known as the chief defender of this view, in 
which he pointed, with deep philosophic insight, to a law of 
development proceeding from, the more imperfect to .the more 
perfect tjpes, and maintained a principle of transfonnation lying 
in the species themselves. 

Some of the modem materialists have maintained another 
theory, namely, that the geological epochs are all a delusion ; 
but that, inasmuch as nothing more than a cycle of changes can 
be inferred from the peculiar combination of certain materials^ 
and not any actually new creation or development, the earth 
has probably remained exactly the same from idl eteniily. 
Such a theory may possess some degree of boldness, and of 
lo^cal sequence also; but whether it agrees with the facts of 
the case is quite another question. 

I do not think I incur the charge of rashness, if I acknowledge 
that neither of these hypotheses has been iiilly aatis&ctoiy to 
me, because they both of them, more or less, do vkdenoe to the 
facts of the case. In deciding the whole queataon, we have 
only to connder whether the known lawa respecting the trans* 
formation of organised bongs offer ns any ground whatever £»r 
the hypothens, that the different species of animals of the eaily 
periods may have gradually transformed themselves in p rogr o i 
sive order into their present state. Cuvier, it is well known, 
affirmed predsely the contrary, and proved it by pomting oat 
the admitted law, that the osteological reUtiooa of any spades 
(asfor instance the number of its vertebra and xibe) never diange 
at all : as seen, for example, in all the direigenciei of the dflg 
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tribe. Starting from this fact, he sketched out, in his " Dis- 
cours BUT les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe," the two main 
points of his geological theory, namely, first, that the living 
creatures of the present creation have not sprung by gradual 
transformation ^from the analogous preadamite forms ; and, 
secondly, that special differences are visible amongst similar 
organisms of different periods, which forbid us to imagine the 
later ones to have come down in a direct line from those of the 
past Even though we should differ with him, therefore, in 
relation to the number and order of the great epochs of the 
earth, still this does not prevent us from regarding the main 
result of his investigation as unassailable. 

The investigations of Agassiz are quite in conformity with 
these results, and we cannot be wrong here in following his 
guidance and authority. In doing so we shall show that even 
our boldest speculations have a solid basis in experimental facts. 
For the sake of brevity we shall quote the following passage 
from one of our best literaiy journals, in which the results of 
his paleeontological researches are clearly set forth. 

Agassiz has, by his investigations, drawn out this principle, 
that the different types of natural life have been represented 
originally only on their lowest forms, — those which resemble 
the present embryonic conditions. In regard to fishes, at least) 
he has been able to show the most remarkable parallelfl. 
Nevertheless, he does not think that any natural and connected 
relationship exists between all these different forms of the 
animal, kingdom which one after the other have peopled the 
earth. So far from that, the great geological revolutions seem 
to have been accompanied by an entire annihilation of all the 
living beings^ so that no single species can be found alike in 
any two oomsecatiTe revolutionaiy periods. 

In opposition to 8t Hilaire, he miuntaina that not one, but 
•everal difiierent plans can be detected in organised life. Na- 
tnre, he aaya, appears to have worked according to •everal 
types or patteina. He does not admit, however, the theoiy of 
the growth or developmeiit of new speciea out of the old. The 
L 3 
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same immutability wliich he hold-s in relation to the present 
species (an immutability which inay be looked upon as demon- 
strated), he maintains in relation to extinct species. Every- 
where, when a new species appears, the whole structure and 
arrangement, he considers, are due to a specific exertion of 
creative power. Each one has been fuinished with un- 
changeable attributes, in perfect hannony with their mode of 
life and habitat ; and these attributes every animal transmits 
to its posterity, until a complete breaking up takes place, to 
make way for a wholly new plan. 

Notwithstanding his doctrine of successive creations, Agassiz 
still holds that in all these revolutions, and in all the changes 
of the organic world, the trace of one great phn can be seen, to 
which the creative power has ever remained true. The organic 
development visible through the diiferent geological epochs, 
according to his view, is a progression from the embryonic form 
to those at present existing. The present animals in their em- 
bryonic stage are really miniature types of those which in- 
habited the earth myiiads of years a^. It is also remarked, 
that many animals in the first periods of their existence are 
like othera which have reached their last stage of develop- 
ment. The insects, for example, when in the larva state, 
show all the properties of worms ; and we are fully justified m 
regarding the latter as insects which have been stopped in their 
development 

Let us take, then, a general view of the results we have just 
indicated. We find, first, a series of ever-renewed creations, 
each beginning for itself, and whoUj incapable of being ex- 
plained by any principle of development from others; secondly, 
each one of these forms a separate and compendious world of 
organisation, of harmonious character and common type, exactly 
adapted to the general geological, physical, and atmospheric 
conditions of each epoch. Lastly, throu^out all these single 
forms of creation one supreme world-plim may be dimly per- 
ceived; an obser^'able progression from the mors imperfect^ 
raw, gigantesque organic forms, to the more perfect ones, and, 
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lastly, to the highest form of oi^nic life yet known — to man 
himself. To what philosophic conclusions, then, are we led by 
these premises ? 

First of all, the general consideration presses itself upon us, 
that these prodigious facts, whose inner connexion and succes- 
sive realisation stretch themselves through the process of in- 
calculable periods of duration, must possess quite a different 
value, and have a far more important signification, in reference 
to our knowledge of the plan of the universe, than those events 
which are boimded by the narrow span of the present epoch. 
Here the metaphysical idea of the eternity and immensity of 
God comes near to us in all its deep meaning, and not simply 
measured by the small proportions which the present histoiy of 
the world presents to us. 

According to the same analogy, we are compelled to estimate 
the development of human history, and of the goal to which it 
is tending, by far more comprehensive periods of duration than 
has yet (chiefly in consequence of theological considerations) 
been ordinarily attempted. K we are justified in concluding, 
with any high degree of probability, from the fact of man being 
the latest development of the animal kingdom, that the goal 
and aim of the whole previous course of things lies in him, i, e, 
in the manifestation of the finite mind ; it necessarily follows, 
that those enormous periods of time which have aided in 
bringing him into being, must exercise some influence upon his 
destiny and his mental development within the present epoch. 
It may, therefore, be rendered probable that the human race has 
lived through an infinitely longer pad than has hitherto been 
assigned to it Yet, notwithstanding this, we may be obliged 
to regard it as yet in the veiy earliest period of its youth, nay, 
in a spiritually embiyonic state, far, far removed £rom its last 
goal, and from the condition of perfect mental development 
For this there may yet be an immeasurable future before it; 
although this future, at least to a being possessing oonsdoua- 
neas as its fundamental attribute, can only hover before it in 
a distinctive type, and through the medium of general ideas. 
L 4 
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And this brings va to the consideration of the last jK>rtion of 
our '' Anthropology," in which it was shown that humanity is at 
present upon a veiy low stage of mental development, but that 
there is no danger, either in the case of the individual or of 
humanity at large, of anything standing in the way of their full 
development For both the one and the other, secure of their 
real immortality, can produce out of liiemselves the periods 
which they need, in order, through the working of Qod's Spirit, 
to correct the errors of their life, and approach nearer and 
nearer to spiritual perfection. Here, therefore, the broad view 
we have taken of the history of the imiverse, and its connexion 
with the individual mind, frees us from those dull and mis- 
anthropic theological opinions, which make the final decision of 
hmnan destiny in the eternal world dependent on the character 
of the individual man, in the span-long duration of a life, which 
bears all the traces of a mere preliminary state of existence. 

This view which we have taken of the imiverse sets aside, at 
the same time, several contracted metaphysical as well as theo- 
logical notions. And although it does not form any part of 
our plan to discuss these points, yet we may be excused for 
briefly alluding to them. 

The old notion of a ^Deus implidtus et explidtus" — that 
is, of a Godhead which completes itself and comes to conscious- 
ness in the process of the world — is completely refuted. The 
geological bistoiy of creation and of the earth is the surest sup- 
port of Theism : inasmuch as it is only imaginable under the 
supposition of an absolute Intelligence, perfect from all eteinily, 
and pervading all the vast periods of time with the dearest 
oonsdouaness. This idea of the divine essence, the most grand 
and sublime to which the human reason can rise (at least in a 
metaphysical, if not in a moral point of view), condemns and 
rejects ai omee all those pantheistic suppodtioos, which are as 
shaUow and Vmsatisfartoiy, metaphydodlyi as they are con- 
tracted when viewed from the standpoint of physical adsnoe. 
They evince, in fact^ a superstition not less gross than that of 
the iMathea njthdogy, inasmwfh as they conaect the tern- 
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poraiy destiny of the earthy that insignificant point in the 
universe^ with the eternal nature of the Deity^ and make the 
former a complete reflection of the latter. 

Just as these cosmological truths are adapted to bring us 
back from contracted views of the Deity, whether of a theolo- 
gical or philosophical character, so also do they enlarge our views 
of the world, and introduce an entirely new class of considera- 
tions respecting it On the ground of experience, we cannot 
set aside the idea either of an eternal or a temporal creation, 
although both have, up to this time, stood in palpable contra- 
diction to one another. The fact is, they belong to each other 
as complementary halves, and explain each other mutually; for 
if the idea of a series of creations, one after the other, is not any 
longer to be denied, yet in the whole of them we may see the 
outlines of one eternal plan, which goes through the entire 
series, and explains both their possibility and their order. 
The idea^ accordingly, of an eternal pre-existence even of the 
individual creature has become necessaiy to the explanation of 
the facts actually before us. Wliether this pre-existence consist 
merely in the form of ideal thoughts, or whether it includes 
some conceivable teahty beyond the ideas — this question ob- 
viously transcends the limits of human investigation. To 
whichever of these alternatives one may incline, we must at 
least confess that it is a very anthropomorphical procedure, to 
faring over the purely human opposition between the ideal and 
the real from our o?ni processes of thought, and attribute it to 
the Deity himself: 



TBB SIXIODrTAXT 0BOAHI8ATI0K OP THE KCRVOUS 8T8IE1C, 
AKD m BBULTIOK TO PSTCHOLOOT. 

I HATB already ramaiked, that the greatest streat ought to be 
laid upon the quaatioiii at to whether anat o mical reaulta are in 
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accordance with the views I have propounded, and are able in- 
directly to confirm them. According to my views, it must be 
maintained that the structure of the nervous system presents us 
with a perfect reflex of psychical relations; and that conse- 
quently there must be various mental processes corresponding 
with the different functions which we find to exist in connex- 
ion with nervous activity — processes which psychology ought 
to discover, and which, when discovered, we should see to be 
in perfect correlation with physiology and anatomy. I must 
here fully subscribe to the happy expression of Fortlage, that the 
external functions of the nervous system are really mind be- 
coming visible. 

On this account the conclusion cannot seem strange, that in 
these psychical relations we may find the key to that most dark 
and enigmatical question, — ^I mean, the anatomical structure of 
the nerve-matter. At present it would be doubtless premature 
to attempt any such parallel, for it is only quite recently that 
psychology has begun, on the one side, to investigate the more 
inward processes of consciousness, having been contented so 
long with a mere enumeration of faculties ; while, on the other 
side, both physiology and anatomy, by their own confession, 
are as yet far enough removed from drawing any definite con- 
clusions from their researches into the structure of the nervous 
system. Whatever I have to communicate respecting this 
parallel, I must present rather as a preliminary attempt^ which 
may be hereafter made good, than as giving any fixed and 
ascertained conclusions respecting it The relation, however, 
which Kudolf Wagner has so acutely pointed out between the 
primitive nerves and the nerve centres, b too striking not to lead 
us to attempt a psychological interpretation, which bears vearj 
closely upon the distinction between the individual elements of 
sensation, and the elaboration of them into perceptions and no- 
tions. This distinction is now thoroughly well grounded, and goes 
far to reveal the mystery of the whole development of our ood- 
sciousness. Whether it can be shown, however, to have its leflez 
in the structure of the nerves, is at present only oonjeetimL 
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I shall endeavour, therefore, under Wagner's guidance, to 
give a brief sketch of what is already ascertained in the region 
of nerve-physiology, and what he has himself been able to add 
to it. 

1. The nerves of the brain are, anatomically, very similar to 
those of the spinal marrow. Both are the centre of numberless 
primitive nerve-bundles, which may be separated into indi^ddual 
nerves, and are thus found to run parallel with each other with- 
out anastomosing. There appear to be in the body special 
nerves for conducting outward impressions to the centre ; and 
also special ones for conducting inward impulses from the 
brain and spinal cord to the periphery ; although the capability 
of them to propagate both kinds of impressions, and in both 
directions, has been proved experimentally by Dubois-Heymond. 
The white matter of the brain and spine consists entirely of 
bundles of these conducting nerves, which, moreover, are never 
found to anastomose, but propagate all impressions st'nqfy. The 
nerves are accordingly divided into centripetal, or nerves of sen- 
sation ; and centrifugal, or nerves of motion. 

2. In the brain and spinal marrow these conducting nerves 
are connected with the other kind of nerve-substance, t. e, the 
cellular or grey matter. 

3. External impulses come to perception only when they are 
brought, by means of the conducting nerves, into contact with 
the cellular matter. Thb fact would be of extraordinary im- 
portance^ in relation to the parallel between physiology and 
psychology, if it could only be raised from an hypothesis to the 
rank of a physiological axiom. There are strong grounds in its 
favour^ and it may be interesting to show the results which 
would flow from it 

The primitiye nerves, as was remarked, never anastomose into 
each other; they show, in this way, a ^natural adaptation to 
propagate each aiiigle operation, as elements of sensation and 
TolitioOy iaolated and iminixed. But in the ganglionic cells 
thegr appear to come into mutual action and reaction ; so that it 
i« here, /ird, that the tuious limple operations are combined : 
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^at is^ either the single elements of sensation are fused into a 
-conscious act of perception, or a single act of will is distributed 
over the several organs^ which must co-operate in order that it 
may be carried out into a practical executiou. Several conclu- 
sions may be drawn from this : First, that the well-defined dis- 
tinction between sensible and motor ner\'es must be extended 
to the ganglionic cells. We shoidd have to distinguish such 
cells, therefore^ as those which subserve sensational and those 
which subserve volitional processes. Secondly, that every gan- 
glionic cell, according to the number and importance of the 
primitive nerves which meet in it, is in a greater or less degree 
a centrdlidng oi^gan, that very thing, in fact, which psychology 
has hitherto only looked for in the soul itself. Still, we must 
only regard these relative centres of consciousness as the ele- 
mentSy out of which and within which the soul combines its 
more extended processes of consciousness, and the more varied 
series of perception and thought It is clear that, imder this 
view^ it would become quite superfluous to look for any special 
central organ as the seat of the soul, over and above the whole 
sum and inner connexion of these relative centres of conscious- 
ness. Lastly^ it follows that those ganglionic cells, being at 
the same time relative centres of consciousness, must be con- 
nected with each other by means of the intermediate nerve- 
fibre. We can here hardly overlook the still further conse- 
quence^ that there is a third series of primitive nerves; that 
beside the sensible and motor, there is also another species of 
nerves, which is adapted to combine the higher acts of oon- 
•cioiisness together. 

4. Let OS consider, then, what it is, in these principles of 
Wagner, which tends to support the hypotheses we have 
brought forward. The following facts are in the highest 
degree significant : ^'From all the ganglionic cells there are off*- 
iets, which unite them with the primitive nenes, or with other 
eellular formations. Most of the ganglia show a great many of 
•ueh off-sets. Whether there are any which only have one 
bond of connexion, is doubtful ; it seems that there are n<nie 
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wholly isolated. Again^ the cells transmit impulses from one 
kind of nerve-bundle to another, that is, from the nerves of 
sensation to those of motion, and vice versd : in this way reflex 
actions are originated. Other cells transmit the operation of 
the nerves to the gland-substance, in order to produce secre- 
tions from the blood. The secretion of tears and saliva (as the 
consequence of external objects) is explicable on the same prin- 
ciple.'' Once more : '' Large masses of small cells (as in the case 
of the corpora quadrigemina and the optic thalami) are necessary 
in order to call forth the sensations of light and colour ; so that 
these may produce such sensations, even without the co-opera- 
tion of the eyes and the optic nerves, as is often the case in 
congestion of the brain. Similar masses are found in connex- 
ion with the nerves of hearing and smell." 

From these facts it follows incontestibly, that the operation of 
the ganglionic cells, so fiir as the lower region of feeling b con- 
cerned, is independent and central ; while the activity of the 
primitive nerves and commissures is elementary and subordi- 
nate. A similar relation appears to exist in reference to the 
organs of the higher intelligence. Wagner reports upon it as 
follows : *' Millions of small connected cells, in layers of various 
thicknesses, line the outside of the hemispheres. Millions of 
fine fibres spring out of them, and form the white substance of 
the brain« These fibres conduct all the impulses of the senses 
to the cells round the surfiEuse ; and cany away the impulses of 
the will from those cells to the periphery." 

Wagner, therefore, calls these cells psychical cells, and re- 
marks that, if we can speak of a seat of the soul at €iU in a, 
physiological sense, these cells must be it, as they are the last 
point of connexion between tl^e anatomical nerve-elements and 
the consciousness. At least it can be shown that, in the crea- 
tion of perceptions, and other purely mental processes, these 
cells round the mutBce are in action. Whether they are so lo 
th€ very lad poimi, we eaimot say, for there is still one objection 
remaining, namely, that in the unknown basis of the brain there 
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may yet lie some iingle organ of gr^t importance, to which the 
cells at the surface act as attendants. 

Wagner, however, cites the following facts to the contrar)' : — 

1. \Mierever these cells are largely disturbed, mental distur- 
bances in proportion always take place. All pathological ex- 
periences oonfum this result, particularly insanity. 

2. That it is only when disturbances do take place in these 
cells, either directly, as in inflammation, brain fever, &c., or in- 
directly, as in lesion or pressure, that mental disturbances can 
uniformly be detected. 

8. That no more certain cause of mental affection is known, 
as e. g. where any other parts of the brain are injured, with- 
out the sympathy of the celluIaT substance referred to being 
awakened by it. 

' 4. Well-known observations on animals, in which the upper 
part of the brain has been cut away in slices, confirm all this. 
Wagner has convinced himself, by observation, that the greater 
or less degree of idiotcy, or insensibility in animals, depends on 
the extent to which the cellular surfiEu^ has been removed. 

5. According to his own and Huschke's observations, he has 
deduced the following principle: The increase of the convolu- 
tions, and their more vigorous folding, consist simply in the 
increase of the cells, whidi are embedded in the grey matter. 
The region of the forehead, and the sides and upper portions of 
the cerebrum, show more numerooB oonvolutions in the case of 
men of high intelligence. 

In oondoflioD, Wagner gives the following as the general result 
of his whole investigations : The brain is a highly complex organ ; 
it ooDsists of numerouB prominent apparatuses and conducting , 
wires, like a great network of telegraphs, whose millions of 
atatiooB stand in oonnexion with one another, and which all 
have thdr cential office in the consciousness. It is quite clear 
that the most recent anatomical investigations can show no one 
mnffle poini in which all the impressions oooverge, and from 
which the impnlset take their itart To whatever extent the 
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\ atomistic philosophy requires this, it fails at present of support 

on physiological grounds. 

We may also remark, as a corollary, that the doctrine of the 
J perfect simplicity of the soul cannot be affirmed on anatomical 

j groimds. The opposite view, on the other hand, gains strength, 

i namely, that the soul is a real existence, involving a space-re- 

lation^ like all other realities ; and that the fact of an invisible 
j pneumatical body, which has been such a stone of stumbling 

to the empirics of our day, is rendered in the highest degree 
probable, from the plain intimation of palpable physiological 
facts. 



THE END. 
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